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the THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION, not presuming to dictate any 

plan or system respecting it, | can only say that I view it as 
the most important subject which we as a people can be engaged in. 
That every man may receive at least a moderate education, and 
thereby be enabled to read the histories of his own and_ other 
countries, by which he may duly appreciate the value of our free 
institutions, appears to be an object of vital importance, even on 
this account alone, to say nothing of the advantages and satisfaction 
to be derived from all being able to read the Scriptures and other 
works, both of a religious and moral nature, for themselves. 

For my part, I desire to see the time when education — and by 
its means morality, sobriety, enterprise and industry shall become 
much more general than at present and should be gratified to have 
it in my power to contribute something to the advancement of any 
measures which might have a tendency to accelerate that happy 
period. 

Abraham Lincoln, address to the people of Sangamon county, 
Varch 9, 1832 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP TEST CHANGED 


A new type of comprehensive examina- 
tion has been approved by the Board of 
Regents to determine the standing of New 
York state high school seniors competing 
for the 750 University Scholarships 
awarded each year. Many advantages are 
ascribed to this examination, which has 
been tested on 4000 pupils in the State’s 
secondary schools. This new type test 
does not become effective until 1944. 


The project of perfecting the examina- 
tion has been carried on during the past 
four years by the Division of Examina- 
tions and Testing of the State Education 
Department, under the sponsorship of the 
State Examinations Board. Both college 
and secondary school representatives have 
been closely cooperating with the Depart- 
ment at each step of the program, accord- 
ing to Dr George M. Wiley, Associate 
Commissioner. 

In order to insure a common denominator in 
the examination [Doctor Wiley said], the selec- 
tion of materials was confined to the core 
curriculum areas; that is, to those subjects or 
studies common to the school experiences of all 
pupils. These include English, social studies, 
health and hygiene, science, mathematics, prac- 
tical and industrial arts, drawing and music. 
The examination is comprehensive in character, 
scientifically developed and sufficiently difficult 
to test the achievement of superior groups of 
pupils. 

The system on which University 
Scholarships are awarded at present uses 


as its basis the results of certain Regents 
examinations given either in January or 
June. It makes the assumption that the 
examination in one language is equivalent 
in difficulty to the examination in another 
language or in chemistry or in some other 
science and that the examination in inter- 
mediate algebra is equivalent in difficulty 
to the examination in advanced algebra, 
for all these subjects are offered as elec- 
tives to the pupils taking the competitive 
examination. In the new system no such 
assumption is made, since all competitors 
are required to take exactly the same 
examination at the same: time and this 
examination covers only those subjects 
required of all pupils, without reference to 
the elective studies they may have taken 
to meet their individual needs. To earn 
the usual Regents examination credits, it 
will still be necessary for the competing 
pupils to take the Regents 
examinations. 

It was brought out at the meeting of the 
State Examinations Board in December 
that changing high school and college re- 
quirements and the modification of both 
high school and college curriculums as a 
result of the war make even more impera- 
tive the change in the basis of the Univer- 
sity Scholarship awards as recommended 


regular 


the previous year. 

The impact of the war is compelling adjust- 
ments in the work of large groups of high 
school boys and girls [the board declared]. 








These adjustments affect especially those pupils 
of unusual ability who are looking toward early 
admission to college or early induction into the 
military service. Changes that are taking place 
in the time of leaving high school and the date 
of matriculation in college demand a greater 
flexibility in procedure than was possible under 
the former program. 

It has been pointed out that what is 
needed at the present moment is the best 
possible screen for the selection of pupils 
of unusual ability. Such selection must 
be done quickly and scientifically, the 
statement continued, and every possible 
use should be made of the results of recent 
scientific experimentation along this line. 
Statistical analysis of the new examination 
shows that it predicts first year college 
achievement as effectively as the Regents 
examination averages now used. 

Advantages claimed for the new type 
of examination include the facts that the 
single examination will permit quick, 
scientific and uniform rating and that it 
will be given early enough so that the 
competitors will know the results in time 
to arrange for matriculation. Other ad- 
vantages are that narrow restrictions now 
placed on high school offerings will be 
eliminated, that the examination places no 
bar to adjustment to the increasing flexi- 
bility of college entrance requirements, 
that the large number of questions in the 
new examination affords a much finer 
discrimination among superior pupils than 
was hitherto possible and that it will be 
far more difficult for high school instruc- 
or to 
such a type of scholarship examination. 


tors to “teach for” ‘cram for” 


Students in eight colleges, whose 


achievement in the freshman year had 
been studied, were followed through their 
sophomore year, with further proof of 
the value of the new type of examination 
in predicting college achievement. 
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Dr Ben Wood of Columbia University, 
a member of the State Examinations 
Board, stated that in his judgment “ this 
examination will predict, quite as well as 
the examinations given by the College 
Entrance Board, the ability of pupils to 
do effective college work.’’ He also com- 
mented that he felt that those producing 
the new examinations were “ doing much 
more than helping our own State. We 
are now rendering a significant service 
to secondary education in the whole 
country.” 

Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate Commis- 
sioner in charge of higher education, 
stated that college presidents urge the use 
of this examination. 


HETH G. COONS DIES 


Heth Griffin Coons, superintendent of 
schools at Amsterdam since 1938, died 
suddenly at his home January 25th. 

Born in South Cortwright, Mr Coons 
received the degree of bachelor of science 
from Wesleyan University in 1912. He 
received the degree of master of arts from 
Columbia University in 1931. 

His first school post was at the Bloom- 
ingdale Union School, where he served as 
principal from 1920 to 1922. In the 
latter year he became principal at the 
Lake Placid High School and served until 
1931, when he became supervising prin- 
cipal at the Bethlehem Central School 
district. 

He was chairman of the Public High 
School Athletic Association in 1928 and 
1929, and eastern zone president of the 
New York State Teachers Association in 
1940. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
daughter. 
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Photo courtesy of Albany Knickerbocker News 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey at Albany Greeting Mrs Christine Gehrig, Mother of Lou Gehrig, 


and Three Boys Representing the Three Top Scrap-Collecting Schools in the State. 


Picture 


Shows, Left to Right, Norman Jensen, Hartwick High School; Mrs Gehrig, Mount Vernon; 
Vernon Yennard, Lake Pleasant Central Rural School at Speculator; Governor Dewey, and 
Leo Tansky, Mountaindale High School. 


STATE BOYS ATTEND SHIP LAUNCHING 


A 10,500-ton cargo ship bearing the 
name of Lou Gehrig slid down the ways 
in South Portland, Maine, on January 
l7th, while three New York State youths 
selected by the three top scrap-gathering 
schools in the State watched. With them 
were Mrs Christine Gehrig, mother of 
the late baseball player whose name 
graced the bowplates and stern of the 
Victory Ship, and G. R. Plumb, principal 
of the Lake Pleasant Central Rural 
School at Speculator which had led all 
other schools in New York State in the 
amount of scrap collected on a per pupil 


basis. 
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Mrs Gehrig had christened the ship 
with her son’s name, using a baseball bat 
into the end of which had been placed a 
bottle of New York State champagne. 
Less than a minute after the big vessel 
splashed into the water, the keel of 
another ship was being laid in the same 
ways. 

Heading the delegation of New York 
State pupils at the launching was Vernon 
F. Yennard of the Lake Pleasant Central 
Rural School. The other two were 
Norman Jensen of Hartwick High School 
and Leo Tansky of Mountaindale High 
These schools were respectively 


School. 
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second and third place winners in the 
state scrap collection last fall. 

The three youths and Mrs Gehrig were 
welcomed in Albany on January 15th and 
congratulated by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey. They also visited other state 
buildings in the capital. With them in 
the Executive Chamber were R. Murray 
Willard, state chairman of the salvage 
campaign ; William Arnoldy, state execu- 
tive secretary of the drive; Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
and Perry Smith, salvage drive field 
representative. Mrs Gehrig gave each 
boy an autographed copy of the life of 
her son. 

At the Maine ceremony was a group 
of New York City sports writers who 
accompanied Mrs Gehrig. Attending also 
was the president of the Dodds Ship- 
building Corporation, C. L. Churchill, 
who told the boys that the scrap collected 
by the New York State school scrap 


campaign was enough to build three and 
one-half such Victory ships. Captain 
J. Dougherty, who was to be in charge 
of the “ Lou Gehrig” when it was put 
into actual service on January 29th, told 
the three boys he was glad to be able to 
serve on a ship bearing Gehrig’s name, 
because he had always been an admirer of 
the baseball player. He praised the boys 
for their work in the scrap campaign and 
promised them he would not let them 
down as he guided the ship over the seas. 

The shipyard officials presented each 
boy with a military brush with his initials 
inscribed on the back. 

Vernon Yennard, in speaking at the 
launching, said : 

I am speaking for the students of the Lake 
Pleasant Central Rural School of Speculator, 
N. Y. In our collection of scrap metal, victory 
and peace were our motivating factors. If we 
have done anything, we consider it a duty to 
our country and we are extremely pleased to 
take part in the launching of the Liberty Ship 
“Lou Gehrig.” 











, 


Victory Ship “ Lou Gehrig’ 
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at South Portland, Maine, after Launching 
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The University of the State of New 


York has canceled the registration of 
courses of study leading to the under- 
graduate degrees of bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago, because of new regulations at 
the Chicago institution permitting pupils 
who have completed two years of study in 
an accredited high school to matriculate 
at the university and earn these degrees 
in four years or permitting pupils who 
complete a high school course in four 
years to receive the degrees in two years. 

The announcement was made by Dr J. 
Hillis Miller, Associate Commissioner in 
charge of higher and professional edu- 
cation, who said: 

In withdrawing the registration of the under- 
graduate courses at the University of Chicago 
we do not presume to say that all the edu- 
Out of con- 
sideration for the other 703 colleges and uni 
versities in the United States and in foreign 
countries registered through the Division ot 


cational wisdom is on our side. 


Higher Education by The University of the 
State of New York, each one of which must 
require an approved four-year high school 
course of study for admission and a four-year 
course of study for the bachelor’s degree, this 


_ CANCEL REGISTRATION OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


action with respect to the University of Chicago 
is the only one which we could appropriately 
take. 

In his letter to Dr Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, 
Doctor Miller wrote: 

\s a protection to any of your students who 
may want qualifying certificates to allow them 
to attend a professional school in New York 
State or who may want to take our professional 
licensing examination we will recognize holders 
of the B. A. or Ph. B. degree as having two 
years of college credit toward the subject 
requirements set up for the various professions. 

In arriving at the decision to cancel the 
registration of the University of Chicago 
courses, the officials of the State Edu- 
cation Department also took into con- 
sideration the fact that The University of 
the State of New York has provided for 
and encouraged acceleration of courses of 
study for the duration of the war in 
secondary schools, in colleges and uni- 
versities and in professional schools, in 
lieu of “truncation” or “ abbreviation ” 
of courses of study at the various levels. 
Also, allowances were made for edu- 
cational experience gained in the armed 


services as credit toward a degree. 





NAVY URGES ENLISTMENT IN WAVES 


The special attention of superintend- 
ents of schools, principals of high schools 
and teachers is asked by the Navy to a 
campaign to increase the enlistment in 
the Women’s United 
States Naval Reserve, a group commonly 
teferred to as the WAVES. 

The Office of Naval Officer Procure- 


Reserve of the 


ment, 33 Pine street, New York City, is 
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anxious to receive the names of qualified 
women to enable the office to make direct 
contacts with them and to present the 
information on the needs and opportuni- 
ties of the service to these women. 

The minimum requirements for enlist- 
ment in the WAVES follow: 

Be a female citizen of the United States not 
less than 20 and under 36 years of age 
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Have no children under 18 years of age 

Be of good repute in the community 

Meet physical requirements established for 
enlistment in the United States Naval Reserve 


Be a high school graduate. Those who have 
been graduated from business school or who 
have taken courses at a business school and have 
had additional business experience adequate 
enough to be considered as the equivalent of a 
high school education may be accepted. 

Submit evidence of occupation since gradua- 
tion from high school 

Be able to demonstrate sufficient aptitude and 
ability in the use of a typewriter to qualify for 
clerical and communication ratings and, to 
qualify for higher ratings, be able to take 
shorthand. 


It is pointed out that the qualifications 
listed lay particular stress on a_back- 
ground of commercial training and ex- 
perience, but that there is such a variety 
of positions for which women may be 
found useful in the Navy that almost any 
girl of intelligence may be trained in a 
relatively short period to perform duties 
which are of value to the Navy. 

The Navy declares that it has a very 
immediate need for qualified applicants 
for the Women’s Reserve and that every 
enlisted WAVE assigned to duty will 
re'ease a man for active sea duty. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the office listed above. 





REGENTS TESTS SET FOR YOUNG MARINES 


Regents examinations go literally to the 
firing line in the global war, by an agree- 
ment between the State Education De- 
partment and the Marine Corps Institute 
of Washington, which is the educational 
branch of the Marines. This was an- 
nounced at the January meeting of the 
Board of Regents by Dr Lewis A. Wilson, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

The institute has agreed, through its 
correspondence courses, to teach young 
men, who have not finished their full four 
years of high school in New York State, 
the subjects they would have been taught 
had they remained in high school. The 
New York State syllabuses will be used 
in forming the courses. When the courses 
are completed, the Regents examinations 
will be sent in sealed envelops wherever 
the pupils may be, from the “halls of 
Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli,” or 
Guadalcanal or the Caribbean, or any- 
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where the Leathernecks are fighting tor 
Uncle Sam. 

The examinations will be graded by the 
institute and sent back to Albany for final 
grading. The Marines who pass will re- 
ceive the usual Regents credits and many 
will thus be permitted to attain sufficient 
credits to enter college on their return, 
if they so desire. 


GREENPORT PRINCIPAL DIES 


Mrs Anna E. Rowley, former teacher 
and principal in the town of Greenport, 
died December 27th after an extended 
illness. She had been a member of the 
Greenport school system for 20 years. 
She was educated at Hudson. She had 
been principal of a grammar school o 
district 1. 
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COUNCIL PLANS MORE VICTORY GARDENS 


Plans for state-wide expansion of the 
school and community garden program in 
1943 have been made by the New York 
State Victory Garden Council. Such 


gardens are recommended as a practical 


means of meeting food shortages brought 
about by increased demands by the armed 
forces and the United Nations. Realizing 
that products of victory gardens help re- 
lieve the pressure on farm production and 
on industries for packaging and transport- 
ing food supplies, school pupils and 
families are now planning their gardens. 
Impetus to this program has been given 
by the recently announced plan of ration- 
ing more than 200 kinds of food. 

The New York State Victory Garden 
Council plans to issue victory garden leaf- 
lets for the use of counselors and teachers. 
Special instructors at the State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institutes will assist 
local school officials in organizing pro- 
County 4-H Club 


agents serving as coordinators of county 


grams of instruction. 


garden councils will serve as agents of the 
state council in promoting and guiding the 
movement. Local teachers of 
agriculture will organize garden programs 


im their respective schools and wherever 


garden 


possible will assist near-by communities 
in setting up victory garden programs. 
Commenting on the victory garden 
movement for 1943, Dr Arthur K. Get- 
man, who is serving as coordinator for 
the school and community gardens for 
the State Education Department, sug- 
gested the following points to keep in 
mind when making garden plans. 
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1 Plan for a maximum of green and yellow 
vegetables and tomatoes. These help to build 
and maintain good health. 
foods that can be eaten 

Most of the garden vegetables can 


2 Grow fresh from 
the garden. 
be eaten uncooked. 

3 Plan the garden for an area that can be 
for efficiently. A near the 
house is best. Avoid shade, stony land and low 
wet areas. If the garden is to be where vege- 
tables have not grown recently, the soil should 
be tested for acidity and lime added if necessary. 

4 Raise more than the family will use of 
fresh vegetables and plan to save the surplus. 
The use of fresh fruits and vegetables is an 
important part of food conservation. 

5 Do not attempt a garden without making 
specific plans. Most experienced gardeners 
make detailed maps to save time and to prevent 
mistakes at planting time. List the crops to 
be planted with a distance between rows and the 
desirable planting dates given after each crop. 
Perennials should be along the side of the 
garden or in a separate plot. Plan to 
slopes or on the contour. 


cared level spot 


have 


rows run across 
From year to year crops should be rotated in 
the garden but the garden may be kept in the 
same place indefinitely if it is cared for 
properly. 

6 Study carefully the standard publications, 
including bulletins, periodicals and books on 
gardening. Consult experienced gardeners with 


reference to detailed plans and critical problems. 


—)-————_. 


WINS COMMISSION 


Superintendent Claude R. Clark of the 
third supervisory district of Essex county 
has received a commission as first lieu- 
tenant in the Army and will be on leave 
for the duration of the war. The appoint- 
ment of a substitute had not been made 
at the time this was written. 
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SPECIAL DAIRY AND 


With butter a scarcity and poultry 
products called upon more and more to 
supplement meats in the American menu, 
the New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institutes at Alfred, Canton, 
Cobleskill, Delhi, 
Morrisville are offering a 
course for dairy and poultry farm work- 


Farmingdale and 
one-month 


ers with absolutely free transportation, 
tuition and maintenance, to help meet the 
pressing need for man power. The first 
course started January 18th and others 
were to be opened up to April Ist. 
Previous farm experience is not neces- 
sary, Dr A. K. Getman, Assistant Direc- 
tor for Defense Training in Charge of 
Rural War Production Training, declared 
in announcing the details of the program. 
Young men and women who are physi- 
cally fit and who can guarantee at least 
eight months of farm service following 
training are invited to apply at the nearest 
United States Employment Service office, 
to the director of the nearest institute, to 
the nearest high school principal or super- 
intendent of schools or directly to the 


POULTRY TRAINING 


Sureau of Agricultural Education, State 
Education Department, Albany. The pro- 
gram is a joint effort of the Federal and 
State Governments to supply help which 
is so greatly needed on dairy and poultry 


farms. The minimum age for entrance 
is 17 years. 

Doctor Getman pointed out that board 
will be furnished free to successful candi- 
dates at the schools, rooms will be simi- 
larly supplied, the tuition costs are free 
and the cost of reaching and leaving the 
school after the training is completed will 
be paid for the applicants. Successful 
candidates are assured employment on 


satisfactory farm locations at monthly 
wages based on their experience and 
abilities, in addition to board, room and 
certain farm privileges. 

In case the applicant decides after the 
training period he or she does not care 
to accept farm employment, the obligation 
to the schools will be cleared by return- 
ing to the school the cost of the room, 
board and transportation, which will not 


total more than $50. 





FARM LABOR CRISIS FACES NATION 


With the approach of the 1943 food 
production season nation-wide emphasis 
is being given to adequate food supplies 
for the armed forces, the United Nations 
and home consumption. The farm labor 
shortage will be even more critical for 
the coming year than it was in 1942 due 
to withdrawals of farm workers and 
farmers’ sons by the Selective Service 
and to the entrance into war industries 


by farm workers. 
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In the spring and autumn months of 
1942 approximately 30,000 pupils were 
released from school to assist in farm 
work, Plans are now being formulated 
by the State Education Department to 
take full advantage of the 1942 experi- 
ence that will enable pupils 14 years of 
age and over to assist in farm work. 

Gordon O. Thayer, dean of boys at the 
Rye High School, makes the following 
comment on the farm labor program 
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that school, as an illustration of what can 


be done: 

A few years ago, two boys from the Rye 
High School expressed a desire to work on 
farms during the summer. As a result of 
contacts, the school recommended placement on 
a dairy farm in central Vermont. The experi- 
ences of these boys were such that the follow- 
ing year friends of the two boys were placed 
on near-by farms. Each year additional boys 
worked on farms and over the past several 
years many have obtained farm experience in 
Vermont and New York. 

The farm program grew in the following 
manner. Because of the favorable report of the 
two boys who originally worked on the Vermont 
farm, the farmer was asked to recommend 
others who might be interested in obtaining 
help from the Rye High School. Statements 
were given as to the type of farm and farmer 
and the nature of the work. Farmers in neigh- 
boring communities were recommended by key 
farmers in each town. Each year the number 
of boys placed on farms increased, as did the 
number of farmers employing Rye boys. The 
program developed so that in 1942, 15 boys were 


placed on different farms in three communities 
Applica- 
tions from students are received as early as 
January. By the first of June, all the appli- 
cants who fulfilled the requirements were placed. 


in Vermont and two in New York. 


The boys must be 16 or over, definitely inter- 
ested in the type of farm available, physically 
fit and have parents’ permission. 

To date, no more than two boys have been 
placed on any one farm and in some cases only 
one on a farm. The boys live with the families 
and have quarters in the homes. They are paid 
$2 to $10 a week and board, depending upon 
previous farm experience. Until the time of gas 
rationing, these workers were visited by a 
representative of the high school. 

Generally, the boys were within a ten-mile 
radius and could get together occasionally as a 
group for a social affair. An indication of the 
real experience these boys obtained is that many 
were repeaters year after year. A very im- 
portant factor in the decision of two boys to 
enter agricultural college can be traced to the 
work experience they obtained on farms. 
Already boys, and even girls, are indicating a 
desire to work on farms this coming summer. 





TECHNICAL INSTITUTES MEET WAR NEEDS 


Anticipating the inevitable reduction in 
enrolment for the 1943-44 session, the 
State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tutes at Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Farm- 
Morrisville 


Delhi and have 


streamlined their instructional offerings 


ingdale, 
to meet wartime needs. Following is a 
brief outline of the adjustments that in- 
stitute directors, in cooperation with 
members of the State Education Depart- 
ment staff, are making: 
Training farm workers. Special 
training programs of from one to three 
months in length are to be established 
during the spring term and continued 
throughout the coming year. These serv- 
ices intended to equip adults and youth 
with the basic farm skills and the ele- 
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ments of technical knowledge, are con- 
ducted in cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service and the Farm 
Security Administration. Free transpor- 
tation and maintenance are provided by 
the latter organization for physically fit 
persons who will guarantee at least eight 


months of farm service following the 


training period. The minimum age for 
entrance is set at 17 years and no previous 
farm experience is necessary. 
Supervision of farm workers. Dur- 
ing the 1943 production year staff mem- 
bers at the institutes will serve as regional 
supervisors of high school youth working 


on farms. A large number of these 
young people will be recruited for this 


training, the effectiveness of 


type of 
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Training in Welding at the New York State Institute of Agriculture on Long Island 
at Farmingdale 


which will be greatly improved by compe- 
tent supervision, especially during the 
early days of employment and during 
critical periods. 

Machinery’ repair. Short unit 
courses in the care, operation and repair 
of automotive equipment and farm ma- 
chinery will be maintained at each insti- 
tute for out-of-school persons desiring 
training to meet the current need for re- 
pairing equipment already on_ hand. 
Repair and service centers will also be 
maintained in the institute shops for the 
use of farmers located sufficiently near 
to bring their equipment to the schools. 
Mobile units consisting of trucks properly 
equipped for repairing farm equipment 
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will be maintained by the departments of 
farm mechanics at each of the institutes. 

Youth under 18 years. At present, 
approximately 30 per cent of the student 
bodies in the agricultural and industrial 
courses are under 18 years of age at the 
time of entrance. One-year intensive 
courses have been established to meet the 
needs of this group both in the agricul- 
tural and industrial fields as a means of 
preparing them for the maximum use of 
their talents in the war effort prior to 
reaching their 18th birthday. 

Youth now farming. Under the 
regulations of the Selective Service Act 
youth of draft age may be deferred by 
local draft boards because of their neces- 
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sary labor on farms. It is of the utmost 
importance that these young men actively 
engaged in farm production be adequately 
equipped from time to time to deal with 
changing production conditions brought 
about by such factors as the scarcity of 
fertilizer and chemicals, the difficuity of 
securing high protein feeds and the grow- 
ing importance of securing maximum 
production from good land. It is pro- 
posed to establish in a large number of 
communities throughout the State short 
intensive courses so that these young men 
may be assembled for a few hours in the 
day or evening by members of the insti- 
tute staffs for special training services. 
The sessions will be held in _ schools, 
grange halls, community centers and even 
in homes if other facilities are not 
available. 

Extension services. 
tablishment, the institutes have maintained 


Since their es- 


a wide variety of extension services to 


farm operators in such fields as_ soil 





technology, dairy herd improvement, 
feeds and feeding, insect and disease con- 
trol, cost accounts and the like. During 
the war emergency, staff members will 
step up these services to meet the growing 
demands cn the part of farm operators. 
At each institute staff members are co- 
ordinating these activities with the regu- 
lariy established extension service func- 
tions of the farm organizations. 
Rehabilitation. The institutes are 
planning a well-organized program of 
instruction to fit into the national require- 
ments for the rehabilitation of disabled 


As after World War I, the 


institutes are organized with many special 


veterans. 


facilities to deal in a most practical man- 
ner with the needs of these veterans. As 
rapidiy as plans are developed by the 
United States Veterans Bureau, specific 
steps will be taken through the Depart- 
ment staff to establish a wide variety of 
agricultural and industrial training oppor- 
tunities. 





NEW MONOGRAPH ON RADIO TRAINING 


The Bureau of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education has announced a new 
monograph for war production training, 
Fundamentals of Radio Receivers. This 
is the 36th book prepared under the super- 
vision of this Bureau in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education for 
training war workers. Fourteen addi- 
tional manuals are on the press or in 
preparation. 

These monographs are widely used by 
the Army, Navy and public school war 
training centers throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
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Fundamentals of Radio Receivers was 
prepared at the Curriculum Construction 
Laboratory conducted by the State Edu- 
cation Department in cooperation with 
Cornell University. It deals with the 
basic principles underlying the operation 
and maintenance of radio receiving 
equipment. 

The price is $2 a copy postpaid. All 
monographs for war production training 
are sold by the State Education Depart- 
Liberal discounts are al- 
lowed when purchased in quantity lots. 


ment, Albany. 


A descriptive circular and price list will 


be sent upon request. 
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NUTRITIONAL PHASE OF POINT RATIONING 


available later through public demon- 


The nutritional aspect of food ration- 
ing is deemed of sufficient importance for 
teachers of home economics to provide an 
educational program during registration 
for ration book number 2. Therefore, 
the State Education Department recem- 
mends that home economics teachers be 
released from the clerical duties of ration 
book distribution in order to give as- 
sistance to homemakers and others in 
meeting some of the nutritional problems 
of food rationing. 

The primary responsibility of home 
economics teachers under the point ration- 
ing program is, according to the De- 
partment, to help homemakers, pupils and 
others purchasing food to maintain good 
nutrition under point rationing of foods. 

At the time of registration for ration 
books, home economics teachers and their 
pupils in cooperation with local nutrition 
committees may provide many oppor- 
tunities for homemakers and others to 
obtain help in buying, storing and cooking 
food and planning nutritious meals using 
a minimum of rationed foods. This help 
can be given through posters, charts and 
exhibits, prepared and set up by pupils. 
Suggestions may be provided for dis- 
tribution or for study. Much good 
material may be secured from government 
and state sources. Other material may be 
prepared by pupils in home economics 
classes and mimeographed by commercial 
pupils. 

Opportunities for the registrants to ask 
questions, to discuss their problems, to 
secure information and become acquainted 
with various kinds of available help, 
should be provided through information 
and consultation centers. Also all persons 
coming to secure ration books should be 
given information about additional help 
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stration, classes, group conferences etc. 

Plans should be made to prepare the 
people of the community to make use of 
these helps at the time of ration book 
registration. Information could be given 
through posters in store windows, at the 
library, post office and other public places. 
Announcement could be made through 
the local paper, over the radio, at the 
movies and at all places where people 
gather for meetings. Notice could be 
sent home by school children. Home- 
makers and others will then be able to 
plan to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities when they come to get their ration 
books. 

The corridors and registration rooms 
used for rationing will provide space for 
educational activities such as the display 
of posters, charts and exhibits. A special 
room for exhibits and consultation and 
information service would make it 
possible to augment such service in a 
probably crowded registration room. 

It is recommended that the teacher of 
home economics make plans cooperatively 
with local nutrition committees since they 
are being sent suggestions from the Office 
of War Nutrition Services for giving 
some assistance at this time. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation points out that not only have the 
home economics teacher and her classes 
an important place to take at the time of 
the issuance of ration book number 2, but 
because of her background in nutrition, 
the home economics teacher has a unique 
opportunity and responsibility to help 
plan the total school program of as- 
sistance to pupils and their families in 
securing optimum nutrition under point 

(Concluded on page 233) 
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MINUTE MAN FLAG 


The Minute Man Flag, with the minute 
man and stars in blue on a white back- 
ground, may be flown by schools in which 
certain standards are met in the War 
Savings Program, in accordance with a 
recent announcement by the Treasury 
Department. 

Any school in which 90 per cent of 
the pupils regularly purchase through 
the school at least one stamp each of 
any denomination during a school month 
and are engaging in other Schools at War 
activities is entitled to purchase and to 
fly a Minute Man Flag. 
of the school must certify to the 90 per 


The principal 


cent participation in a formal statement 
to Dr Arthur K. Getman, Associate Ad- 
ministrator, State Education Department, 
Albany, who will see that a certificate of 
award is sent to the school. Holders of 
this certificate are authorized to purchase 


a Minute Man Flag. 


FOR WAR SAVINGS 


This Schools at War Flag may be flown 
on the school staff beneath the United 
States Flag during the school month fol- 
lowing the 90 per cent participation. 
ach school may fly the flag as long as the 
90 per cent monthly ratio is maintained. 

Also, a school may qualify for the pur- 
chase of a regular Minute Man Flag or 
banner when 90 per cent or more of the 
teachers and employes are participating 
in a regular pay roll savings plan. Upon 
the certification of the principal an appli- 
cation form for the certificate of award 
will be sent. If 90 per cent of the teachers 
and employes are participating in pay roll 
savings for war bonds to the extent of at 
least 10 per cent of the gross pay roll, the 
school is entitled the further award of the 
white letter “ T” which is designed for 
placement in the lower right-hand corner 


of the Minute Man Flag or banner. 





ROCHESTER PUPILS 


Pupils in Rochester schools have pur- 
chased more than $100,000 worth of war 
1941, 


according to a report by Alice M. Pad- 


savings stamps since the fall of 


dock, secretary in general education, who 
Is promoting the war savings programs 
in Rochester schools. The program had 
its inception before Pearl Harbor and 
has been directed along the lines of the 
school banking project which has been 
in operation in Rochester for more than 
20 years. Through this program pupils 
have received instruction in thrift, per- 
sonal saving and prudent use of money. 

From the earliest grades pupils have 
been encouraged to build bank accounts 
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BUY WAR STAMPS 


in cooperation with one of the city’s sav- 
ings banks. Deposits in multiples of five 
cents were made in the various classrooms 
on each Monday morning, each pupil re- 


When 


the deposits reached one dollar, a savings 


ceiving a receipt for each deposit. 


bank book was issued and the account 
began to draw interest. Explaining the 
Rochester plan of thrift education, Miss 
Paddock reported : 

In the fall of 1941 we began a plan for en- 
couraging pupils to purchase defense savings 
stamps on each Monday morning in the same 
manner in which they made bank deposits. A 
regular banking receipt slip is used imprinted 
with the words and colors relating to war sav- 


ings stamps. This plan permitted the gradual 
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accumulation of savings and eventual purchase 
of bonds of small denominations. It prevents 
the necessity of placing the actual stamps in 
the hands of the pupils, and thus safeguards 
them against loss. 

Teachers use unusual care to avoid embar- 
rassment to any pupil who does not have the 
money to buy stamps. Parents are urged to 
cooperate and to realize that the primary object 
of war savings in the schools is to develop in 
children those habits of thrift, industry and 
prudence which are so essential to personal 
character and good citizenship. It is pointed 
out that the best results are obtained when the 
amount saved represents industry and _ self- 
denial and when pupils are encouraged to work, 
to earn and to save their own pennies in prefer- 
ence to asking parents for regular contributions. 
From time to time thrift committees prepare 
suggestions for the schools in the form of post- 
ers, promotional slogans, savings campaigns, 
essay contests, special assemblies and classroom 
projects. Recently the savings program has 
been coordinated with the general conservation 
program, which includes the collection of scrap 
materials and the prevention of waste at home 
and at school. The older children are taught 
the simple principles of present saving and of 


practical 


frugal spending as a means of 
preventing inflation. 

Our schools have cooperated with other city 
departments and organizations to boost the sale 
Each month a spe- 
cial committee organizes a citywide campaign 
with special slogans. Last month, for example, 
the slogan was “ Thank God you are an Ameri- 


can.” Churches, industries, banks, stores, restau- 


of war stamps and bonds. 


rants, theaters, newspapers, libraries, radio 
stations, hotels and schools took part in the 
observance with excellent results. 

Our pupils have become increasingly con- 
scious of the need for and value of war savings. 
In addition to the posters sent out by govern- 
mental agencies, attractive placards and charts 
are prepared by pupils themselves. The records 
of sales are kept in many individual classrooms 
on attractive charts. One school had a kinder- 
garten parade to encourage pupils to save. In 
several schools teachers have developed effec- 
tive correlations of the stamp drive and the 
various subjects of study. Since the fall of 
1941 to December 7, 1942, the total volume of 
stamps purchased by pupils in Rochester was 
$109,535.81. In addition, thousands of dollars 
of bonds and stamps have been sold over the 
counter in school bookstores and _ through 
special high school activities. 





TEACHER TRAINING 


Recruits numbering 2500 are being 
sought by the State Teachers Colleges 
from pupils about to be graduated from 
the State’s high schools. Dr Hermann 
Cooper, Assistant Commissioner for 
Teacher Education, has sent a letter to 
secondary school principals urging mem- 
bers of the teaching profession to advise 
talented high school seniors of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the State’s teacher 
education institutions. 

The shortage of teachers throughout 
the State has continued despite the many 
efforts made to relieve it. The effects 
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RECRUITING OPENS 


of the war are responsible for this con- 
dition, according to Doctor Cooper. In 
his letter he cites the competition offered 
to teaching from the public service, nurs- 
ing service and industry. 

The selective admissions examination is 
to be given May Ist and the number of 
examination centers has been increased 
so that no high school senior will be de- 
prived of an opportunity to enter this 
examination. 

Doctor Cooper points out that the 11 
state teachers colleges are easily acces 
sible to high school graduates. 
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Rural Education 








NEW PROCEDURE FOR CENTRALIZATION 


To bring to bear the specialized serv- 
ices of various State Education Depart- 
ment offices in planning new _ school 
centralizations and to “insure the dom- 
inance of the educational factor,” a re- 
vised procedure for the clearance and 
routing of proposals for new central rural 
school districts has been set up. The 
new procedure has been worked out by 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Supervi- 
sion, in cooperation with the Divisions of 
Elementary Education, Secondary Edu- 
cation, School Buildings and Grounds and 
with the Bureau of Field Services of the 
Division of Finance. It has been ex- 
plained to the district superintendents of 
schools. It will operate with future 
centralizations, including any which may 
be possible during the war. 

As described by Doctor Van Kleeck, 
After 
the usual preliminary survey of the terri- 


the plan will operate as follows: 


tory and its tentative approval as a cen- 
tralization possibility by Associate Com- 
missioner George M. Wiley, Doctor Van 
Kleeck and James A. Harris, associate 
supervisor for rural education, the dis- 
trict superintendent and the local school 
authorities, both lay and professional, will 
work out with the Divisions of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education a detailed 
plan for the educational advantages to be 
offered the boys and girls in the proposed 
centralization. 

“ The major objective of centralization 
is better schools for rural boys and girls,” 
Doctor Van Kleeck said. “ Everything 
else is subordinate to that.” 
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After the educational plan has been 
approved by Doctor Van Kleeck’s office, 
it will be turned over to the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds, which 
with the local school people, will 
work out a plan for any new school 
buildings or additions to buildings needed 
to implement the educational plan. After 
this has been similarly approved by the 
Assistant Commissioner's office, both the 
educational and the schoolhouse construc- 
tion plans will be turned over to the 
Bureau of Field Services in order that 
the necessary transportation arrange- 
ments to get the children to the buildings 
housing the educational offerings may be 
prepared in conference with representa- 
tives of the local people. The Bureau of 
Field Services will then take the educa- 
tional, housing and transportation plans 
and work out with the local people the 
resulting financial plan, tentative five-year 
budget and resulting tax rates. 

All four plans — educational, housing, 
transportation and financial — will then 
be reviewed by Mr Harris, Doctor Van 
Kleeck and Doctor Wiley and will be 
examined as to legal aspects by the Divi- 
sion of Law, as a basis for a recommen- 
dation to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who under the law has the responsi- 
bility for laying out or refusing to lay 
out central districts for the vote of the 
people. 

As in the past, evidence in the form of 
written petitions will be required to show 
the proportion of school electors in favor, 
in both the rural districts and in any 


(Concluded on page 221) 
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The educational advantages of centrali- 
zation were brought to 6413 pupils during 
the 1941-42, according to 
figures announced by Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for In- 
hundred 


school year 


structional Supervision. One 
ninety-one districts were centralized into 
12 new central rural school districts, the 
data show. The 12 districts were located 
in nine counties and in 12 supervisory 
districts. The centralization at St Johns- 
ville was the first in Montgomery county. 
The other 11 
there were already one or more central 


were in counties wher« 
rural school districts. 

Data regarding these 12 central rural 
school districts are given in the table at 
the end of this article. 
over an 


Trends in central districts 


18-year period are shown in the following 




















table: 
an ne 
= % EN 
8 23 ah §S Bz 
ef #2 £2 gt we 
x s= 6 if gh 35 
s 56 8& €§& 22 gs 
1924-25 3 3.6 11 2.2 335 
1925-26 20 4.5 91 1.8 235 
1926-27 12 6.5 79 1.4 217 
1927-28 13 5.1 67 6 193 
1928-29 17 8 136 1.6 298 
1929-30 20 8.4 169 1.7 545 
1930-31 52 126 659 1.7 ° 422 
1931-32 3 13.6 41 1.9 481 
1932-33 2 12 24 2.1 400 
1933-34 6 13.3 81 2.4 379 
1934-35 11 13 143 2.9 490 
1935-36 24 14.2 339 1.8 $24 
1936-37 15 17.4 261 3.2 633 
1937-38 27 15.5 420 2.7 530 
1938-39 43 16.1 692 3.0 599 
1939-40 ee ae ee — 
1940-41 14 14.5 203 3.9 708 
15.9 191 2.4 534 


1941-42 12 


Two hundred ninety-five central dis- 


tricts have been organized. 
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SCHOOL CENTRALIZATIONS ANALYZED 





Patrons numbering 4516 voted in favor 
of centralization and 1056 opposed in the 
the 12 
organized in 1941-42. 
cent favored and 18-++ per cent opposed. 
No central district proposal laid out by 
the Commissioner of Education in 
1941-42 was rejected by the voters. The 
majorities in the 12 proposals ranged up 


formation of central districts 


Thus 81+ per 


to more than 20 to 1 and averaged about 
4or 5tol. 

The Youngsville central district was 
formed the 1915 
amendment to that law. 
aid for the first time in January 1931 and 


under law before the 


It received state 


is included in the districts in the table for 
the 1930-31. The three 
central districts organized in 1925, in 
chronological order, were North Salem, 


sche 01 year 


Friendship and Burnt Hills. 
The 12 new districts formed last year 
15.9 


which figure can be compared with previ- 


averaged former districts apiece, 
ous years by reference to column 3 above. 

The increases in the average size of 
territory and in number of districts in- 
cluded in new central districts and in true 
taxable wealth and in number of pupils at 
the time of centralization can all be traced 
over a period of years in the above table. 

Besides the 191 districts brought into 
the 1941-42, 83 


other districts were absorbed during the 


12 central districts in 
year and became annexed to central dis- 
tricts already established. The total of 
such districts since 1927 is 376, an 
average of about 25 a year. 

The absence of new cen..alizations in 
the school year 1939-40 was due to the 
The 
large number in 1938-39 was caused by 
the PWA program. 


moratorium declared for that year. 
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Data regarding 12 new 





DISTRICT 
VALUATION 


| CENTRAL 
| 

| COUNTY 
| 


706 854 
276 386 


Altmar-Parish 
Chaumont 


Oswego 
Jefferson 


wa 


ke whe ron hero kb | 
bo 
ur 
oe 


Cohocton Steuben 221 032 
Dolgeville Herkimer 743 416 
La Fargeville Jefferson 930 752 
Lyons Wayne 652 
Parishville St Lawrence 661 600 
Russell St Lawrence 287 219 
St Johnsville Montgomery 422 400 


Sandy Creek Oswego 480 886 


Whitesville Allegany 094 700 
Willsboro Essex 848 748 


central rural school districts formed in 1941-42 





= F - & a 
Sa fe = é 
s z 25 ei z 
~ ~~ > an = 
z2 uh = Ey 
23 535 A. B. Chapman Caryl Adams 
15 383 H. W. Ciegler R. EK. Ayer 
10 359 G. J. Carter EK. A. King 
9 742 E. S. Hopson J. E. Haifleigh 
21 309 S. E. Sullivan F. R. Clements 
17 1091 G. H. Ilse A. F. Bowler 
21 402 Mrs M. N. Carroll John Gannon 
22 477 ©. E. Armstrong G. L. Mathews 
8 632 Harold Bowerman D. H. Robbins 


> = 


27 726 MrsA. W. Hadley 
7] 288 W. J. Coyle! 
9 409 S. H. Mather 


E. Elmo Coie 
Robert Howe 
Ralph Lilly 


1At the time of organization of Whitesville it was under supervision of Superintendent W. G. Pope. Super 
intendent Pope has since died and Allegany county has been redistricted. 


NEW PROCEDURE 

(Concluded from page 219) 
involved, of establishing the 
Also as hitherto, a pre- 


villages 
centralization. 
dominance rather than a mere majority 
of favorable sentiment will be required. 
The information and judgment of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on the State 
Education System (the Rapp Committee) 
are obtained. 

The new plan, Doctor Van Kleeck said, 
was worked out 12 months ago with the 
approval of former Commissioner Ernest 
E. Cole, and has been used in part with 
several of the 12 centralizations voted in 
the school year 1941-42. 

“The procedure involves additional 
work on the part of both the local resi- 
dents and the Department, but in view 
of the long-term values of central districts 
and the size of the State’s interest and 
‘stake’ in such districts, this additional 
work and the somewhat longer period of 


justified,” 


time involved seem to be 
Doctor Van Kleeck concluded. 
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IN-SERVICE COURSE 

Beginning in February, the East and 
West Association in cooperation with the 
board of education of New York City is 
offering an in-service course for teachers 
entitled China and India: The People and 
Their Lands. This will be under the di- 
rect supervision of Pearl S. Buck, presi- 
dent of the association, who will preside 
at the second meeting of the class, Febru- 
ary 17, 1943, and lead a discussion on 
“How To Teach about Other Peoples.” 
This series of round-table discussions will 
be led by distinguished authorities on 
China and India — the people, their daily 
lives, their attitudes and viewpoints, their 
cultural heritage, their history and their 
stake in World War II. 


shown and discussed, and suitable teach- 


Films will be 
ing materials will be made available. 
ae eee 


Albert H. Wilcox, principal of East 
High School, Rochester, for 35 years until 
his retirement in 1938, died January 5th. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS ELECT LE BARON 


Newer practices in radio and visual 
education, a panel discussion of teacher 
education and a discussion of democratic 
practices in the schools highlighted the 
13th annual conference of the New York 
State Association of Elementary Prin- 
cipals at Syracuse during the Christmas 


holidays. 

“ Strengthening Democracy by 
Strengthening the Schools” was the 
conference theme, opened by Dr Ward C. 
Bowen, Chief of the Bureau of Radio 
and Visual Aids, State Education Depart- 
ment, giving a discussion on the use of 
visual aids. Katherine Melvin, art super- 
visor at Watertown, interpreted a film on 
“Indian Life’? made in the Watertown 
schools. 

A round table on “ Audio Education: 
What? Why? How?” was given by 
Mrs Mary H. Gaylord, Eunice E. 
Leonard, Mrs Carolyn G. Tarbell and 
Alice M. Warner, all of Schenectady. 
Max U. Bildersee, supervisor in the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, led 
the discussion. Great interest was shown 
in the work Schenectady is doing in 
radio. 

A panel discussion, “ Strengthening 
the Schools through Better Teacher Edu- 
cation,” with Dr Charles W. Hunt, presi- 
dent of State Teachers College at Oneonta, 
as chairman, was presented. Members of 
the panel included Dr Hermann Cooper, 
Assistant Commissioner for Teacher 
Education; Dr Leslie O. Cummings, 
dean, School of Education, University of 
Buffalo; Dr John W. Dodd, superin- 
tendent of schools, Freeport; Dr Harry 
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S. Ganders, dean, School of Education, 
Syracuse University; Helen Hadley, 
coordinator of elementary education, 
Rochester ; Dr Clyde B. Moore, professor 
of education, Cornell University, and 
Dr Charles C. Ward, president, State 
Teachers College at Plattsburg. 

Irving Ives, majority leader of the 
State Senate, spoke at the banquet. 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, acted as _toast- 
master. Honorary life memberships were 
awarded by President Ada E. James of 
Buffalo to Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr Ernest E. 
Cole, retired Commissioner, and Dr Arvie 
Eldred, executive secretary of the New 
York State Teachers Association. On 
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Wednesday morning a friendship break- 
fast was given in honor of Miss James. 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Super- 
vision, led a panel discussion on “ Demo- 
cratic Practices in the Elementary 
School.” Members of the panel were: 
Walter R. Craw, principal, John Bigsbee 
School, South Schenectady; Henry C. 
Ducker, principal, Steele School, Bald- 
win; Eudora Fletcher, president, New 
York City Principals Association; Mary 
Gazelle Hoffman, district superintendent 
of schools of the third supervisory district 
of Niagara county; Charles A. Reilly, 
principal, State and Academy Street 
schools, Watertown; Emogene F. Tall- 








cott, principal, Stratford Avenue School, 
Garden City; Mary K. Toomey, prin- 
cipal, Lakeview School No. 7, Rochester, 
and Paul Wamsley, principal, School 51, 
Buffalo. 

Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, gave 
a summary of the conference. 

Officers Walter A. 
LeBaron, Schenectady, president; Earle 
W. Nash, Rochester, vice president; 
Grace Evans DeKay, Glen Head, second 
vice president, and Charles W. Joyce, 


elected are: 


Rochester, secretary-treasurer. 

The resolutions included one calling 
for state and national funds in support 
of child care work in defense areas. 





FEDERAL FUNDS PROVIDE SUPERVISORS 


The growing seriousness of the prob- 
lem of child care and protection caused 
by the entrance of thousands of women 
into war industry has been recognized by 
the Federal Office of Education by a 
grant-in-aid to the State Education De- 
partment under which the Department 
will assume responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of extended school services in the 
State. 

Federal funds are now available for 
extended school services in the war indus- 
trial areas, including day care for two to 
five-year-old children and before and after 
school care for six to 14-year-olds. 

The staff of the Division of Elementary 
Education has been augmented for the 
purpose of giving technical assistance in 
establishing the program of extended 
school services. Dr Frederick Rope, 
formerly of the Division of Secondary 
Education, and Dorothy Summey, direc- 
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tor of elementary education in the Lock- 
port public schools, have been assigned 
to the Bureau of Instructional Supervi- 
sion for the work of organizing and 
carrying on the program for children of 
elementary school age. Myra Woodruff, 
of the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, will take over the 
duties of associate education supervisor 
to work on the similar program for chil- 
dren, ages two to five years. The two 
bureaus will cooperate closely in advising 
on and supervising the state program as 
it develops and will work with local school 
superintendents in organizing the pro- 
gram. 

Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, has 
been designated as the State Education 
Department’s representative in this work 
and inquiries concerning the program 
should be addressed to him. 
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REGIONAL STUDIES FOR GRADES ISSUED 


Two mimeographed outlines on regional 
studies for the social studies program in 
grades 5 and 6 have just been issued by 
the Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Division of Elementary Education, and 
sent to all superintendents of schools. 

The outlines offer two teaching plans 
on the regions of the world: a Similar 
Regions Plan and a Continental Plan. 
The Similar Regions Plan 
study regions throughout the world with 
similar physical conditions and human 


groups for 


adjustments. The alternate plan is organ- 
ized by continents. 

In the Similar Regions Plan, the 
that 


involving simple human adjustments can 


regions are grouped so studies 


be placed in the first of the two years of 


study or in the first part of each year 


of study, followed by studies of more 


complex regions. In the Continental 


Plan, an arrangement is suggested for a 
5 55 
one which 


sequence of work in 


begins with the home region and _ then 


year 


moves to more distant and less familiar 
regions. In the other year of work, the 
sequence begins with regions in which 
the relaticnships between man and his 
environment are fairly simple and ends 
with regions where they are much more 
complex. 

Superintendents may obtain a limited 
number of additional copies of the out- 
lines, which are part of a forthcoming 
bulletin on regional studies, by writing to 


the Bureau. 





MARYLAND TESTS RECORDS 


A report on the use in Maryland of 
phonograph records prepared under the 
sponsorship of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, has been received by 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research, from Mrs Caroline 
Wilson, Garrett 
Maryland. A detailed outline of the ap- 
plication of the records as an aid to learn- 


county supervisor in 


ing in rural elementary schools was sub- 


mitted, and the records were declared 


valuable in enriching the school program. 
—_O0——_ 


Loss of $150,000 was estimated in the 


fire which razed  Brasher-Stockholm 
school between the villages of Brasher and 
Winthrop, St Lawrence county, January 


3d. 
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STUDY EFFECTS OF WAR 
Nursery school teachers have been in- 
vited to report on children’s reactions to 
the war as they see them in their work, 
in a letter sent by the Sarah Lawrence 
College committee for information on 
children in wartime, in cooperation with 
the New York branch of the National 
Association for Nursery Education. The 


material submitted will be summarized 
i Ortho- 


in reports to the American 
psychiatric Association and the informa- 


tion sent to interested individuals. 


Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, has been elected one of four 
new members of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 


Association. 
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The Bureau of Field Services has 
recently distributed to all school superin- 
tendents and principals of academic 
schools a pamphlet entitled The Victory 
Tax and Its Application to the School Ac- 
counting Records. The pamphlet explains 
how to handle the accounting books that 
are necessary for keeping an accurate and 
timely record of the amount of tax with- 
held and paid to the collector of internal 
revenue. 

It recommends the use of a pay roll for 
each pay period and a salary record card 
for each employe. Sample forms are 
included in the pamphlet. The feature of 
the Victory Tax Law which inay cause 


confusion is the fact that it covers the 


VICTORY TAX METHODS IN SCHOOLS 


calendar year and school districts’ records 
are handled on a school year basis. 

The Bureau also sent to district superin- 
tendents of schools individual salary 
record sheets for use in common school 
districts only. It is suggested that one of 
these sheets be kept by the trustee for 
each employe who receives more than 
$12 a week or $624 a year. Additional 
copies of individual salary record sheets 
will be supplied to district superintendents 
of schools. 

On the reverse side of the letter of 
transmittal to superintendents and prin- 
cipals will be found the various revenue 
districts of the State with the counties 
included in each and the name and address 


of the collector of internal revenue. 





ST ROSE SCHOLARSHIP 

The Alumnae Association of the College 
of St Rose in Albany announces the dates 
for filing application and for the exami- 
nations leading to the award of a four- 
year scholarship for a Catholic girl 
graduated from an accredited high school. 
The closing date for the application is 
March 17th and the examination will be 
given at the college in Albany on April 
17th. The scholarship is valued at $1000, 
divided into four annual instalments, but 
does not include other fees. The com- 
petitive examination will include a psy- 
chological test, a comprehensive test in 
English and a comprehensive test in 
American history. Communications should 
be directed to the Alumnae Scholarship 
Committee, College of St Rose, Albany, 


N. Y. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS 


In connection with the annual meeting 
at Syracuse of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, presented a list 
of research projects being conducted by 
the State Education Department in co- 
operation with secondary school princi- 
pals. These include a study of proposals 
for improving secondary education, a five- 
year study of the adjustments of rural 
schools to the needs of youth and a study 
of youth who have left school, which is a 
follow-up of youth who had been gradu- 
ated or had left school during the year 
ending June 30, 1940. 

The next steps in each project were 
outlined in the report after the back- 
grounds and the accomplishments in each 


case were presented. 
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With the Board of Regents 





APPOINTMENTS MADE BY REGENTS 


Routine actions taken by the Board of 
Regents at the January meeting in New 
York City included the following: 

Appointments to the Medical Commit- 
tee on Grievances included Dr George R. 
Critchlow of Buffalo and Dr Roy Upham 
of New York City for five-year terms. 

Appointments to the Nurse Council 
included Dr Clayton W. Greene of Buf- 
falo, Dr Joseph J. Weber of Poughkeepsie 
and Elizabeth C. Burgess of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for three- 
year terms. 

Absolute 
Center Academy of the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center, Hebrew Educational Society of 
Brooklyn and Incorporated Long Island 
Chapter of the New York State Archeo- 
logical Association of Southold. 

The charters of Winnwood Prepara- 


charters were granted to 


tory School, Inc., and Winnwood School, 


Inc., both of Lake Grove, were revoked. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy of 
Rhinecliff. 

The Interboro Institute at 152 West 
42d street, New York City, was regis- 
tered as a business school and _ the 
following business schools were reregis- 
Heffley School, 1 Hanson place, 
Brooklyn, and the Miller School, at 
50 East 42d street and at 2875 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The resignation of Pierrepont B. Noyes 


tered: 


of Oneida as a member of the Museum 
Council was accepted, and Dr Lewis K. 
Sillcox of Watertown was appointed to 
fill the unexpired term, or until Sep- 
tember 30, 1947. 

A resolution on the death of Dr Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, was adopted. 





ARMY INSTITUTE 


Attention of school superintendents 
and secondary school principals is invited 
to the educational program sponsored by 
the Army Institute at Madison, Wis. 
This institute sponsors an educational 
program for men in Army services and 
has recently published a catalog which 
has been widely distributed among sol- 
diers in service and schoolmen. 

The catalog lists a wide variety of high 
school and college courses that may be 
taken by correspondence. The Army 
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OFFERS COURSES 


Institute also is developing 
largely of self-instruction character that 


courses 


may be undertaken by men in service. 
Courses in arithmetic and radio code 
operation are examples. 

In connection with this program, the 
question has been raised as to the evalu- 
ation of the work completed by soldiers 
in service. Its accreditment will become 
the responsibility of the secondary schools 
and colleges as records of complete work 


(Concluded on page 240) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WARTIME COUNSELING 


A vast amount of books, pamphlets, 
reports, magazine articles and news 
stories on various phases of young peo- 
ple’s relation to the war continues to come 
to the Bureau of Guidance. In order to 
keep counselors informed of this current 
material, reading lists will be published at 
intervals. The lists will be annotated to 
enable counselors and pupils to select the 
material which will be most useful to 
them. 

References have been arranged under 
the following headings: nursing, aero- 
nautics, military services, wartime guid- 
ance, postwar plans, war jobs, war jobs 
for women, state handbooks, occupational 
dictionary and current magazines. 


Nursing 


Professional nursing and auxiliary services. 
Nursing Information Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association. 1942. May be 
secured from the National League of 
Nursing Education, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 25c 

Pamphlet discussing opportunities in nurs- 


ing and preparation for all types of nursing 
service. 


Military 


Basic educational requirement for the mili- 
tary services. Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany. June 1942. Bulletin 1228. 
l6p. Free 


Results of an investigation made to obtain 
accurate information and the expert judgment 
of experienced military training authorities, 
relative to the basic educational requirements 
of the various branches of the military serv- 
ices, especially in the field of aviation. 


Catalog of the Army Institute. Prepared by 
the Special Service Division, Services of 
Supply, War Department. Gov't Ptg 
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Office. 1942. Copies may be secured from 
any Army library, from any special service 
officer or by writing to the Army Institute, 
Madison, Wis. 

Information about the correspondence 
courses available to enlisted personnel of the 
United States Army. 


War opportunities for students. Los 
Angeles City College, Counselor's Office. 
October 1942 


A series of short bulletins in outline form 
on opportunities in the various branches of 
the armed service and of the Red Cross. 


From student to soldier. Prepared, printed 
and distributed through the cooperation of 
the Utica Public Schools and the Charles 
H. Adrean D. S. C. Post No. 625, Ameri- 
can Legion. December 1942. 9p. 

Some questions and answers about entering 
military service for youth from 17 to 20 and 
for their parents. 

Opportunities in the United States Merchant 
Marine. Vocational Division Leaflet 9. 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. 1942. Gov't Ptg Office. 
Washington, D. C. 5c 

A 15-page pamphlet covering opportunities 
for officers and enlisted seamen in the Mer- 
chant Marine. 


Wartime Guidance 


The function of guidance in the Victory 
Corps. Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Victory Corps Series 
Bulletin 3. 39p. 

Emphasizes the importance of individual- 
izing the program. Includes plan for a War 
Service Guide Book which it is suggested be 
provided for each member of the Victory 
Corps in every school. 


Vocational rehabilitation and national de- 
fense. Educational and National Defense 
Series, Pamphlet 19. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1942. 23p. 15c 

Includes detailed discussions of the follow- 
ing headings: The Physically Handicapped 
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as Industrial Workers; How Many Handi- 
capped Workers Are There? How May 
Handicapped Workers Be Recruited? Rehab- 
ilitation Methods during the Emergency; 
Cooperation for Further Accomplishment. 


High school victory corps. Bulletin No. 1. 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany. October 1942. 7p. 

A bulletin describing the main purposes and 
opportunities of the Victory Corps program. 
The following specific areas in which the 
corps will function are discussed: (1) Guid- 
ance into Critical Services and Occupations ; 
(2) Wartime Citizenship; (3) Physical Fit- 
ness; (4) Military Drill; (5) Competence in 
Science and Mat hematics ; (6) Preflight 
Training in Aeronautics; (7) Pre-induction 
Training for Critical Occupations; (8) Com- 
munity Services. 


Victory Corps aeronautics aptitude test. 
Federal Security Washington, 
D. C. 20p. Gov't Ptg Office. Answer 
sheets and directions to examiners also 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


Agency, 


ments. 


Your job as a high school pupil in a world 
at war. Department of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Board of Education, 
Rochester, N. Y. November 1942. 30p. 

A manual to assist pupils to complete the 
Pupil War Effort Questionnaire. Contains 
helpful material for plz anning individual pro- 
grams to help pupils use their talents to win 
the war. 


Counselors’ wartime guidance bulletin for 
Pennsylvania. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. Bulletin 303. 
November 1942 
Contains chapters on: The Selection and 
the Qualifications of Counselors, A Source 
List of Occupational and Educational Infor- 
mation, Records, Tests, Special Agencies, 
Evaluating Your Guidance Service, Questions 
and Answers on Guidance Problems. Includes 
also an appendix on women in industry in 
Pennsylvania and vocational shop facilities in 
Pennsylvania. 


The place of the guidance program in the 
high school victory corps. Department of 
Education, State of Maryland. 1111 Lex- 
ington Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Mimeographed material discussing the or- 
ganization and administration of the Victory 
Corps guidance program and the duties of 
the wartime counselor. Includes suggestions 
for a pupil inventory. 
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Counseling. Occupation and Guidance Bul- 
letin Number XII. State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Topeka, Kan. 
1942. 12p 

Discusses the “what, why, when, where 
and how” of counseling pupils in the public 
schools. 


Summer 


Counseling. Bulletin No. 18, Office of State 
Supervisor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, Fargo, N. D. October 

1942 
A pamphlet intended primarily for non- 

professional guidance workers. Discusses 
selection and in-service training of counselors, 
principles of counseling and specific areas in 
which most counseling problems can be 
classified. 


Aeronautics 


The air age education series. Prepared with 
the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration by the Aviation Education 
Research Groups of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Teachers Col- 
lege of the University of Nebraska. 
Sponsored by the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1942 

A series of 17 books of various types which 
are designed to assist the air age educational 
program in the public schools. There are 
two textbooks in preflight aeronautics for 
high school pupils and books dealing with 
aviation materials suitable for use in regular 
classes in social studies, biology, mathematics, 
literature and geography. Other books are 
intended primarily for high school teachers 
while still others are suitable for teachers 
and pupils. 


Education for the air age. Report of Study 
Conference held at the New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., 
June 22-27, 1942. The University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 1942 

Discusses recent trends in aeronautics and 
preparatory studies in this field. 


Mathematics for pilot trainees. Technical 
Manual No. 1-900. War Department. 
April 22, 1942. Gov't Ptg Office. 64p. 

Provides review of some topics of arith- 
metic and related material which the pilot 
trainee must understand in order to practise 
simple air navigation and to cope with other 
problems of the practical airman. 
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Postwar Plans 


Post-war planning. National Resources 
Planning Board. September 1942. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents. 
32p. 

A pamphlet containing the NLRB’s pro- 
posed agenda for postwar action. 

Report of the Commission on Post-War 
Training and Adjustment. Institute of 
Adult Education. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 1942 

A statement of principles relating to the 
educational problems of returning soldiers, 
sailors and displaced war industry workers. 
Topics discussed include: Guidance and 
Placement, Training, Rehabilitation, Special 
Problems and Administration and Finance. 


War Jobs 


Production jobs and training in war indus- 
tries in New York area. Chart prepared 
by Roland Baxt of the Federation Em- 
ployment Service. Reprinted from the 
New York Post, Saturday, May 2, 1942 

Names war jobs, the industries in which 
they occur and the many sources of training 
for them. 

Your personality and your job. Chapman, 
Paul W. American Job Series, Occupa- 
tional Monograph No. 31. Science Re- 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie  av., 
Chicago, III. 

Includes a general definition of person- 
ality, and the specific traits which play a part 
in one’s success or failure in work. 


War Jobs for Women 


Occupations suitable for women. United 
States Employment Service, Occupational 
Analysis Section. February 1942. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 103p. 35c 

\ report in chart form of war and nonwar 
occupations for women. Titles and defini- 
tions are based on the Dictionary of Occu- 
pations. Includes discussion of factors de- 
termining the suitability of occupations for 
women. 


War jobs for women. Office of War Infor- 
mation. Magazine Section. Washington, 
D. C. November 1942. Gov't Ptg Office. 
10c 

Presents in concise form the opportunities 
for women in the armed services, in war 
industries, in business and the professions and 
as volunteers. 
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Publications of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. Gov't Ptg Office 

Current material on employment of women 
in war production factories. 


State Handbooks 


Careers in New York State Government. 
Department of Civil Service. Career 
Series, Bulletin 1. 1942 

Presents qualifications and job definitions 
of Civil Service positions in the following 
fields: accounting, budgeting, dietetics, draft- 
ing, engineering (civil and sanitary), institu- 
tion education, laboratory, law, library, 
medicine, nursing (hospital and _ public 
health), occupational therapy, personnel, 
physiotherapy, psychology, social work, sta- 
tistics. 

War agencies of United States and New 
York State. State of New York, Execu- 
tive Department, Division of Commerce, 
Albany. September 1942. Addenda to 
Handbook published October 10, 1942 

The handbook is arranged in three main 
parts. Part I is a description of federal, 
state and semiofficial war agencies. Part II 
classifies the agencies according to fields of 
activity. Part III-A is an index of subjects, 
and Part III-B is an index of agencies. 


Occupational Dictionary 


Dictionary of occupational titles. United 
States Department of Labor and United 
States Employment Service. Gov't Ptg 
Office. Part I, Definitions of Titles, $2. 
Part II, Titles and Codes, $1. Part IV, 
Entry-Occupational Classification, 20c 
Supplements have been published for parts 
I and II. 

Part I of the Dictionary, excluding the 
Supplement, defines 17,452 separate jobs. 
These are also known by 12,292 alternate 
titles, making a total of 29,744 titles defined. 
The Dictionary is an invaluable aid to coun- 
selors and pupils. 

War production occupations for vocational 
training. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education and Social Security 
Board. Revised 1942. Gov't Ptg Office 

A list of occupations issued by the War 
Manpower Commission for which vocational 
training for war production workers may be 
given when need for training is established. 
Definitions of Occupations are based on the 
Dictionary of Occupations. 
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Magazines 
Education for victory. Official biweekly of 
the United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. Subscriptions received by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
$1 a year in advance 


Current aviation. American Education 
Press, Inc., 400 S. Front st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 35c per subscription per semester 
in clubs of 30 or more; 40c in clubs of 10 
to 29 students 

A weekly aviation text for high schools 
which provides current information and news 
from the aviation field. 

Occupations. National Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. September 1942 issue — Voca- 
tional Guidance for Victory. National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 525 W. 
120th st., New York City. 50c a copy; 
$3.50 a year 

A special issue discussing the Selective 
Service System, opportunities in the Armed 
Forces and critical occupations, jobs for 
women, special training facilities and other 
information on the problems of youth in the 
emergency. Follow-up articles on these sub- 
jects appear in subsequent issues of Occu- 
pations. 

Vocational Trends. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1700 Prairie av., Chicago, Ill. $2.50 
a year 

A magazine which describes wartime occu- 
pations for high school youth. 


—_Q———_- 


RECRUITING STOPS 

The Signal Corps Civilian Training 
School section of the Second Service 
Command is no longer recruiting trainees 
and is refusing to accept applications for 
admission to the Signal Corps schools. 
These schools, located at Paul Smiths, 
Troy and 63 Park row, New York City, 
offer courses in the handling, maintenance, 
repair and service of all types of Signal 
Corps radio equipment. This action is 
due to the recent executive order pro- 
hibiting direct enlistments in the armed 
forces. 
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OSWEGO HANDBOOK 


“Students Today — Soldiers Tomor- 
row ” has been published by the Bureau 
of Guidance and Research of the Oswego 
board of education to acquaint high school 
senior boys and their parents on all phases 
of the selective service program. The 
mimeographed bulletin was prepared with 
the cooperation of the local draft board. 

In question-and-answer form, the bul- 
letin describes the organization of selec- 
tive service, how and when to register, 
what to do about the draft questionnaire, 
how the classification system operates, the 
bases for deferment, the various aspects 
of dependency, the physical condition of 
the selectee, the induction procedure, fur- 
loughs, enlisting and volunteering, the 
branches of the service and the relation- 
ship of the potential selectee to his high 
school or college. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
place the guidance office and other sources 
of advice have in helping the potential 
soldier to orient himself with respect to 
selective service. There are 17 pages of 
text, an illustrated cover page, an illus- 
trated endpiece and an introduction, all 
products of the Oswego public school 
system staff. 

Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
Education Department, is high in his 
praise of this bulletin, because of its in- 
clusiveness and manner of presentation of 
facts so highly important to boys who are 
soon to serve in the armed forces. 


——Q--——_- 


Dr Clement Carrington Gaines, head of 
the Eastman School of Business in 


Poughkeepsie for 52 years, died in 


Virginia January 15th. 
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School Buildings and Grounds 


ADVICE OFFERED ON SCHOOL FIRE DRILLS 


PREPARED IN THE DIVISION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 





The number of school fires occurring Sut in case of fire suppose one of the 
during the cold winter months focuses stairways should be blocked by fire or 
attention on the value and character of smoke. What then becomes of the pupils 
operation of fire drills. who have been drilled to use these particu- 


. . ec ~ . . —trsec P Janie ic ls ~ertai 
Section 730 of the Education Law, Jar stairs? Panic is almost certain to 


which relates to fire drills reads as Tesult and children may be badly hurt and 


follows : lives may be lost in even a minor fire 
It shall be the duty of the principal or other situation. 
person in charge of every public or private To avoid such disastrous possibilities 
school or educational institution within the come of the fire drills should be planned 
state, having more than one hundred pupils, or . . . 
tte, Sawing 7 oe pups, OF with one or more stairways being closed. 
maintained in a building two or more stories Full 2 
high, to instruct and train the pupils by means u 
of drills, so that they may in a sudden emer- 
gency be able to leave the school building in Jaw. Those fire escapes that are unsafe 
the shortest possible time and without confusion or ynfit for use —and some have been so 
r panic. Such drills or rapid dismissals shall . . 
si . rap. irogeeen reported — should be torn down immedi- 
be held at least twelve times in each school 
year, eight of which required drills shall be 
held between September first and December if due to war demands wood must be used 
first of each such year. At least one-third of instead of metal. Specifications for fire 
all such required drills shall be through use escapes can be secured from the Division 
of the fire escapes on buildings where fir an “1 9: . 
—e = © ling cre are of School Buildings and Grounds. 

escapes are provided, and signals for such drills 
shall be separate and distinct from signals 
used for drills through corridors and stairways. but dependence on fire drills should not 


Observation indicates that in general result in any relaxation of the continuous 


use should also be made of fire 
escapes as provided by the Education 


ately and replaced with new ones, even 


Fire drills are tremendously important, 


school principals comply strictly with the vigilance that is essential in the preven- 
requirements for the number of drills. tion of fires. 

In most schools, however, pupils make School officials should also be aware 
use of the same means of exit in drill that a building with a brick wall, but with 
after drill. For example, signs in the the interior construction — floor, joists, 
library indicate that the pupils of that stairs—of wood, is just as bad a fire 
room are to go down the south stairs hazard as an all-wood building. Indeed, 
during fire drill; in the sixth grade room, the brick-wall building may present the 
pupils are to use the north stairs and greater hazard in that by its appearance 
soon. With such organization the build- of solidness and fire resistiveness, it leads 
ing can be and, during fire drill is, to a feeling of security and a consequent 
emptied in short order. relaxing of rigid precautions against fire. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLS 


ARTICLE VI 


By Etton R. pESHAW 


Engineer, Division of School Buildings and Grounds 


Artificial lighting should be designed 
for the specific task for which it is 
intended. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the following minimum 
efficient illumination at working levels 
was adopted : 

1 Locker rooms, 
toilets and similar spaces, 5 foot-candles 


corridors, stairs, 


2 Classrooms, lecture rooms, offices, 
gymnasiums and auditoriums, 10 foot- 
candles 

3 Study halls, libraries, shops and lab- 
oratories, excepting those in subdivision 
4, 15 foot-candles 

4 Sewing rooms, drafting rooms, paint 
shops or other specialized rooms housing 
activities involving exceptionally difficult 
seeing tasks, 20 foot-candles 

Under our present emergency it ap- 
pears impossible to obtain any materials 
for replacing outmoded installations ex- 
cept in direct connection with the Na- 
tional Defense Program. To improve the 
existing lighting installations in our 
schools three very definite operations will 
increase the effective illumination: 

1 Careful cleaning of existing electric 
fixtures 

2 Replacement of lamps, using a higher 


wattage where necessary, if the circuits © 


will permit 

3 Cleaning or redecorating of walls and 
ceiling 

It is suggested that the paint finishes 
on the walls, ceiling, trim and finishes of 
classrooms be nonglossy. The ceiling 
finish may be nearly white with reflection 
coefficient of 75 per cent to 80 per cent. 
The upper wall finish should have a 
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reflection coefficient of from 50 per cent 
to 60 per cent. 

Under normal conditions the electric 
fixtures should be carefully selected and 
should be applicable to the type of work 
for which they are designed. For normal 
classroom lighting, whether the reflector 
or general diffusion type, direct or semi- 
direct luminaires are used, one fixture to 
100 square feet of floor area is recom- 
mended, with intensities above 10 foot- 
candle power at the work surface. The 
lighting fixtures should be spaced not 
greater than 11 feet on center. The 
factor of quality of lighting should be 
recognized as of primary importance and 
should be given the most careful consid- 
eration. Increased intensities of lighting 
may do more harm than good if they are 
accompanied by excessive brightness, 
glare, sharp contrasts or reflections from 
glossy surfaces. 

The statements in the preceding para- 
graph apply to incandescent lighting. 
Until the fixture and replacement costs 
are reduced, the fluorescent type of light- 
ing will not be used generally for class- 
rooms. It has been employed very suc- 
cessfully in shops, industrial arts rooms 
and other special rooms. 

The lighting circuits should be so in- 
stalled in classrooms as to serve the rows 


of lights parallel to windows, with switch 


control for each row. These switches 
should be located adjacent to the door 
serving the room. In recent years auto- 
matic electric control devices have been 
developed. These devices not only con- 
trol the operation of the lights within the 
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room but by a series of relays might 
control the lights of several rooms. Ex- 
perience has shown that the single control 
of several rooms is not satisfactory. 

The question of ease of maintenance 
should be given careful consideration. In 
many school plants there is a tendency to 
neglect the servicing of the electric fix- 
tures. Since the maximum efficiency in 
artificial lighting can be obtained only 
with clean fixtures, it is extremely im- 
portant that the design of the fixtures 
and the plan of their installation permit 
frequent and systematic cleaning with a 
minimum of effort. Special care should 
be exercised, when cleaning metal reflec- 
tors, that the reflecting surfaces are not 


marred. 


OIL CONVERSION ADVICE 

In view of the serious shortage of fuel 
oil, it is recommended that all libraries 
convert to coal where the heating equip- 
ment is such that this is possible. 

Library hours should not be curtailed, 
as libraries are essential to information 
and morale. Indeed the hours should be 
extended, the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Library Extension adds. 

Requests for approval of emergency 
shortening of hours should state, in all 
cases, why conversion to coal is not pos- 
sible, and why longer hours are not possi- 
ble on days when the library is open. 

In England and in Scotland libraries 
are kept open and hours extended in 
spite of cold and other discomforts for 
the importance of library service in war- 
time is fully realized. Librarians in New 
York State can overcome lesser obstacles 
and maintain service, in the opinion of 


the Division. 
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CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 
Construction has been approved by the 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds 
in the following cases: 
Groton, fire escape for grade building, $1100; 
approved December 18th 
Cheektowaga, District 3, 
frame annex, $45,380; approved December 18th 


eight-classroom 
Cheektowaga, District 3, 
building, $100,000; approved December 18th 
West 


school 


14-classroom frame 


remodeling a one-room 
school, $1464.53; ap 


Pierrepont, 
into a two-room 
proved December 21st 

Scotia, conversion of two oil burners to coal 
in Sacandaga school building in Scotia, $1300; 


approved January 7th 


NEW YORK CITY SABBATICALS 

Restrictions on the granting of sab- 
batical leaves to teachers of the New York 
City schools were announced last month 
by Dr John E. Wade, superintendent of 
schools. A new schedule of reasons for 
leaves has been set up, with the primary 
reason being restoration of health, to cur- 
tail reduction of the teaching staffs of the 
city for the period of the war emergency. 


POINT RATIONING 
(Concluded from page 216) 

rationing. To make the school program 

a part of the total community program is 


also important. The teacher’s responsi- 


bility is not ended with the issuance of 
ration books, but will continue through- 
out the period of rationing. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation is sending to all teachers of home 
economics detailed suggestions for her 
participation in an educational program 
during the issuance of ration books. 
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MATERIALS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


The materials to 


Asiatic areas have recently been received 


following relating 


the Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 


ment, Division of Secondary Education. 


by 


They will be of interest to teachers devel- 
oping courses for the new social studies 
program in the upper grades. Prices 
when known are quoted. 
1 The U. S. in a New World: II, Pacific 
Relations. Time, Inc., New York City 
2 The East, syllabus. 
Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52d 
York City. 40 cents 
3 Films on Asia, Bul. 5. 
Studies 
the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson pl., Washington, D. C. 
Guide to Books 
Relief, 1790 


Institute of 


st., New 


Far a 


Committee on Asi- 


atic in American Education of 


Teachers’ on China, 
United China 


New York City 


4A 


Broadway, 


5 Price List of Publications on India, China, 
the Philippines. East and West Associa- 
tion, 40 E. 49th st., New York City. 

6 The Far East, A list of 
Fortune articles of current significance on 
the Far East. Time, Inc., New York City 

(1) 

Origin of 


Free 


Time, Life and 


7 War Background Series. Peoples of 
the Soviet Union, (2) 

Civilization, (3) 
Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 


Far 
Eastern Evolution of 
Nations. 
ington, D. C. 
Unit (1) 
Seas, (2) Changing China, (3) 
the Soviets, (4) Modern Japan; 30 cents 
\ mer- 


the China 


Land of 


Series. Peoples of 


Cooperative project of 
ican Council Education, 
Pacific Relations and Webster Publishing 


net each. 

on Institute of 
Company 

9 Australia, an Official Handbook 
Outline of Study Course 
Australian News and Information Bureau 
610 Fifth av., New York City. 


and an 


on Australia 


Free 





ARITHMETIC FOR 


Arithmetic for Review, a bulletin pre- 
refresher 


pared for the 
course used at Sheppard Field, Texas, 
has been reproduced by the State Educa- 
tion Department for superintendents and 
a 


mathematics 


principals of secondary schools as 
sample of the type of review in mathe- 
matics that Army schools have found 
necessary to give before specialized train- 
It should be of interest to 
to 


mathematics as well as to high school 


ing can begin. 


school administrators, teachers of 


pupils who are soon to enter the armed 
services, according to Dr Warren W. 
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REVIEW PUBLISHED 


Knox, Director of the Division of Second- 
ary Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, who wrote the introductory message 
in the state-printed edition. 

As secondary take 
responsibility for pre-induction training [wrote 
Doctor Knox] the need for a review of the 
basic operations in mathematics becomes ap- 


schools over greater 


parent as a preparation for the various pre- 
induction courses. It therefore strongly 
recommended that those materials be repro- 
duced locally and furnished to every boy who 
faces the draft, to and 
seniors and pupils enrolled or soon to be enrolled 


1S 


especially juniors 


in pre-induction courses. 


(Concluded on page 240) 
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WAR FILMS PREPARED BY O. W. I. 


War films for war use, 16-mm sound 
pictures offered to give the American 


people a broader understanding of the 
war and a clearer recognition of their 
wartime responsibilities, are now available 
through the Bureau of Motion Pictures 
of the Office of War Information in 
Washington. 

There are 24 of these films now in 
circuiation with approximately four new 
subjects scheduled for release each month 
in 1943. There are films showing our 
armed forces on land, at sea and in the 
air, “ Ring of Steel,” “ Men and the Sea,” 
“Winning Your Wings,” “ Target for 
Tonight " and the song shorts, “ Anchors 
Aweigh ” and “ The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along.” 

There are films picturing war produc- 
tion in factories, “ The Arm behind the 
Army,” ‘“ Bomber,” ‘“ Lake Carrier,” 
“Tanks” and a song short, “ Keep "Em 
Rolling,” and war production on farms, 
“Home on the Range,” “ Democracy in 
Action” and “ Henry Browne, Farmer.” 


, 


Civilian activities and responsibilities 
are outlined in six pictures, “ Campus on 
the March,” “ Divide and Conquer,” 
“Manpower,” “ Safeguarding Military 
Information,” “ Salvage” and “ Out of 
the Frying Pan into the Firing Line.” 

There is an official government news 
review, “ U. S. News Review.” There 
are films showing the nature of our 
enemies, “ The Arm behind the Army ” 
and “Divide and Conquer” and films 
portraying our allies, the people of Eng- 
land in “ Listen to Britain ” and “ Target 
for Tonight,” the people of China in 
“Western Front.” 

Finally, the issues at stake in this war 
are pictured in two films, “ The Arm 
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behind the Army” and “ The Price of 
Victory.” 

These motion pictures of the Office of 
War Information can be obtained from 
more than 175 established film agencies 
throughout the country. There is no 
rental charge for the use of the films, but 
distributors may make a nominal service 
charge of 50 cents for the first subject 
and 25 cents for each additional subject 
in a single shipment. 

Complete information concerning the 
films, titles, distributors and uses, is avail- 
able at the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
ma <. 


WHITE PLAINS ARTICLES 

“Schools for Victory ” is the title of a 
series of articles which has appeared in a 
White Plains newspaper, prepared under 
the supervision of the White Plains pub- 
lic schools and telling the story of that 
city’s educational efforts in behalf of the 
war. A coordinating committee, under 
the chairmanship of Alvah T. Otis, Latin 
teacher of the White Plains High School, 
was appointed by H. Claude Hardy, 
superintendent of schools, to carry on the 
project. 

The work of pupils in home defense, 
the number of graduates who have joined 
the armed forces, the shop courses, the 
place of social studies and other regular 
subjects in preparing pupils for an under- 
standing of the conflict and their parts in 
bringing victory, the Victory Corps, war 
stamp and bond and salvage activities and 
the adult education program formed the 
topics for the series. Pictures accom- 
panied several of the articles. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOL NURSES INCREASES 


There are at present 659 school nurses 
employed in the public schools of the 
State exclusive of New York City, Buf- 
falo and Rochester, an increase of 38 over 
1941-42 and an increase of 48 per cent 
over the 446 employed in 1932-33. 

Nurses are essential in all phases of the 
war emergency health 
3ureau of Health Service of the State 
Education Department points out. The 
lessened home supervision due to the in- 


services, the 


creasing number of homes where both 
parents are engaged in activities outside 
of the home, has added to the responsi- 
bility that the school must assume in order 
to safeguard the health of the school age 
child. School nurses play a major part 
in this service. 

There are 28 “new” services. Three 


part-time services have been expanded to 
full-time positions, 18 nurses are in part- 
time services, 21 school nurses are in the 
Army or Navy Nursing Service, 13 
nurses have returned to school nursing 
after an absence of one or more years, 
Of the 73 nurses new in schooi service, 
many are married or not eligible for active 
war service. Twenty-five school nurses 
have changed from one position to another 
within the State. 

School nurses not only safeguard the 
health of the school age group but are 
contributing directly to the emergency 
health needs of the community, assisting 
in the recruitment of nurses for war serv- 
ice, in the recruitment of student nurses 
and nurses’ aids and in teaching home 


nursing and first-aid classes. 





LEAFLET AIDS NURSE CANDIDATES 


In view of the critical nursing situation, 
the United States Office of Education has 
prepared a leaflet, Professional Nurses 
Are Needed, to be distributed to the 
secondary schools throughout the country. 
This pamphlet defines professional nurs- 
ing, describes the need for professional 
nurses and suggests ways of encouraging 
women to enter the field. 

The Office of Education asserts that 
17,000 new students must enrol in mid- 
year classes in schools of nursing to meet 
the quota of the country. On the basis of 
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population, New York State’s share may 
roughly be estimated at one-tenth or 
1700, which is a considerably higher 
figure than the present number of ad- 
missions for a single semester. High 
schools are therefore urged to send 
qualified candidates to schools of nursing 
in order to supply this pressing war need. 
Dr John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, in an intro- 
ductory letter to the pamphlet, writes: 
Our schools can help immeasurably by: 
(1) supplying accurate information about the 


(Concluded on page 240) 
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NEW LIBRARIANS’ WHO’S WHO 


February 20th has been set as the pub- 
lication date for the new edition of Who's 
Who in Library Service, the only real 
directory of members of the library pro- 
fession. As before, the editorial work has 
been carried on under the auspices of the 
Service, Columbia 


School of Library 


University, and edited, as before, by 


Alice L. 
Vernon Public Library, and Dr C. C. 


Jewett, librarian of the Mount 


Williamson, director of libraries and dean 
School of 
Kenneth Stultzer has been chief editorial 


of the Library Service. 
assistant. 

The new volume will contain about 40 
per cent more names than the previous 
edition, published in 1933. The general 
policies and methods followed in the se- 
lection of names to be included have been 
essentially the same as for the first edi- 
tion. All persons listed in that edition 
and still in active service have been listed 
so far as they have responded to requests 
to bring the information up to date. 
Through the cooperation of the accredited 
library schools their graduates up to and 


1940 have been 


Other active 


including the classes of 
listed so far as possible. 
library workers without formal profes- 
sional training have been selected in con- 
sultation with leading librarians through- 
out the country. 

Like the first edition, this volume will 
be sold on the service basis, since it seems 
evident that not enough copies can be 
sold at the flat rate it would be necessary 
to charge to cover the cost of publication. 
The price for the first copy ranges from 
$4 for the smallest libraries to $14 for 
the largest. The price of a second copy 
for any one library is one-half the first, 
$4. 


Librarians desiring a copy for personal 


with a minimum in any case of 
use may buy at the minimum rate, after 
their libraries have bought at least one 
copy at the regular service basis rate. 
Since the first edition contains several 
hundred names that will not be found in 
this new edition, it will still be of use. 
Those desiring to purchase it with the 
edition for $1.25 


new may do_ so, 


additional. 





CATALOG OF INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


under which approximately 75 different 


A new catalog listing titles of currently 
available loan packets may be obtained 
by writing to the Information Exchange, 
United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
This edition brings the list up to date as 
1942. 


of December 1, General topics 
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loan packets are grouped are as follows: 
The Role of the Schools in Wartime 
Understanding and Practising Democracy 
Cooperating To Improve School and Com- 
munity 
Conservation of Natural 
Wartime Health Problems and Programs 


Resources 
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The Library in Wartime 

Inter-American Friendship and Understand- 
ing 

Women in Wartime 

Children in Wartime 

Nursing as a Career in War and Peace 

Nutrition and the Nation’s Welfare 

The Consumer in Wartime 

Victory Gardens 

Post-War Planning 

Aviation Education 

The Far East 

The United Nations (in preparation) 

Canada (in preparation) 

The Negro in Wartime (in preparation) 


A new packet, XI-G-1, Nursing as a 
Career in War and Peace, was put into 
circulation on December 15th, and within 
a few weeks it is hoped that two others 
will be completed, Canada and The 


United Nations. 





In October 1942, a series of three 


“ 


packets on the “ Far East” was offered 
to borrowers and the demand has been so 
great that it will be necessary to prepare 
additional sets. Their titles are listed in 
the catalog as China; India, the East 
Indies, and Japan; and The Philippines. 
More material on India and the East 
Indies has been collected since the packets 
were released and it is expected that 
separate packets on these two topics will 
be prepared. 

As the loan period is restricted to two 
weeks, persons should not request more 
than two packets at one time, in order to 
permit full use of all the materials in 
individual packets. Franked labels are 
furnished for the return of packages 
weighing four pounds or less, so that 
there will be no expense to the borrower. 





ALFRED LIBRARIAN 

Clarence M. Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Alfred University, 
effective January Ist. He is successor to 
Mrs Ruth Greene Brandstetter, who re- 
signed September 1, 1942, after nearly 
ten years of service. Mr Mitchell is a 
graduate of Lawrence College, received 
his master’s degree at Iowa State Uni- 
versity and earned his degree in library 
science at the University of Illinois. 

The Alfred University library has a 
book collection of more than 60,000 vol- 
umes and serves the College of Liberal 
Arts and the New York State College of 
Ceramics at Alfred University. At pres- 
ent it is doing its share in assisting the 
university with its activities in connection 
with the National Key Center of Informa- 
tion and Leadership Training established 
there. 
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CIRCULARS AID ALIENS 


The out-of-school education committee 
of the Mount Vernon War Council has 
issued several posters and circulars urg- 
ing foreigners, whether seeking naturali- 
zation or not, to improve their Engiish 
and extend their knowledge of this coun- 
try’s institutions, making use of the books 
at the public library in addition to night 
school classes. 

In connection with these announce- 
ments, which are in English, German and 
Italian, the library has a special display 
of easy books for foreign adults. Since 
it is difficult to obtain enough suitable 
material in this field, librarians are asked 
to notify Mrs Grinnell Willis, Union 
Catalog, 906 County Building, White 
Plains, or the Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary of any titles which they have found 


particularly useful. 
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A. L.A. PLANS INSTITUTES 


A series of institutes on books, libraries 
and the war is being outlined by the 
American Library Association. The plan 
is to hold about 20 regional meetings 
under the sponsorship of the A. L. A. to 
be followed by a large number of local 
gatherings in individual states. 

Frank F. Hopper is chairman of the 
region covering New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, and Frank L. Tolman 
is New York State coordinator. 


MAIL RATE FOR BOOKS 


the of the State 
Traveling Libraries because of a mis- 


Some of patrons 
understanding regarding the postal rate, 
have recently paid more than necessary 
of books. The regular 
book rate, which does not apply to library 


for the return 
books, has been raised to a straight three 
cents a pound, but the rate for the ship- 
ment of library books remains three cents 
for the first pound and one cent for each 
additional pound. 


HARDY HONORED 


A testimonial dinner and reception was 
given on January 19th in White Plains 
to Dr H. Claude Hardy, superintendent 
of schools in that city, and to Dr Arvie 
Eldred, executive secretary of the New 
York State Teachers Association. 

Doctor Hardy was elected president of 
No- 
vember and Doctor Eldred has been in 
The 


Association 


the State Teachers’ Association in 


his present position since 1930. 
White Plains Teachers 
sponsored the gathering. 
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AIR RAID SHELTERS 


An interior basement room has been set 
aside at the Jervis Library in Rome as 
an air raid shelter. The room meets most 
of the specifications for a blackout room ; 
with its two exits, washroom and walls 
two feet thick. 

Helen Salzmann, head librarian, says 
the room in the main library is not a 
public shelter at the present time but that 
An 
emergency center has been established at 
the East Branch of the Public 
Library, the station being supplied as a 


it could be easily equipped as such. 
Rome 


medical unit. 

Hudson Falls Free Library has a fully 
equipped blackout room in the basement. 
The room has good lights, comfortable 
furnishings, washroom facilities and two 


exits. 


GAIN IN CHILD READERS 

Many Westchester public libraries re- 
port a gain in children’s circulation during 
recent months, offsetting the adult loss 
ascribed to increasing absorption in war 
work. Mount Vernon notes a gain in the 
evi- 


circulation to children, 


dently due to the increased birth rate of 


preschool 
recent years. This is expected shortly to 
balance the loss in junior grades caused 
by fewer births during the depression. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
Professional library literature, includ- 
ing books or chapters on school libraries, 
is available through the Union Catalog 
to Westchester librarians who desire to 
keep up with the times and can not 
works in their own book 


include such 


budgets. 





W. P. B. SUPPLY RULING 

The War Production Board offers the 
following advice to libraries which have 
been unable to purchase certain supplies 
and to make repairs essential to mainte- 
nance and operation: 

Libraries which experience difficulty in 
obtaining supplies for maintenance and oper- 
ation on their A-10, P-100 rating may be able 
to secure such supplies by filing the PD-1A 
form with their regional representative of the 
War Production Board, Governmental Division. 

The information supplied on the PD-1A form, 
which may be obtained from any local or 
regional W. P. B. Office, should include the 
following statements: (1) that the A-10, P-100 
rating was found insufficient to secure the 
supplies; (2) that the supplies are necessary to 
essential maintenance and operation of the 
library and (3) that the supplies will be 
expended over a period of 30, 60, 90 days etc., 
as the case may be. 

The W.P.B. representative, Governmental 
Division, for the region including New York 
State is Donald K. Vanneman, 122 East 42d 
street, New York City. 








0 


ARITHMETIC REVIEW 
(Concluded from page 234) 

The bulletin contains sections on frac- 
tions, decimals, percentage, square root, 
denominate numbers, ratio and proportion 
and formulas. Principles are stated briefly 
and several examples of their application 
follow immediately. The entire text is 
kept to 14 mimeographed pages. 


EASTER RECESS DROPPED 

New York City schools are to remain 
open during the period usually devoted 
to the Easter recess to offset the time 
taken, from February Ist to 5th, for the 
closing of schools to conserve heating fuel. 
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NURSE CANDIDATES 


(Concluded from page 236) 
profession of nursing to students; (2) furnishing 
information requested by the school of nursing 
after a graduate has applied for admission: 
(3) using best vocational guidance technics to 
insure not only an increased supply of candi- 
dates for schools of nursing but also a better 
selected group. In wartime, training facilities 
must not be wasted on poorly qualified candi- 
dates, and, for lack of information and guidance, 
individuals must not be diverted even tempo- 
rarily from other channels in which they can 
best serve. 

— () -———— 


ARMY INSTITUTE 


(Concluded from page 226) 
are presented by men in service and as 
the work is completed during and _ fol- 
lowing military service. 

The State Education Department en- 
courages local school authorities to give 
every possible consideration to the grant- 
ing of credit for the work completed by 
men in service under the Army Institute 
plan. The Department itself, in turn, 
has announced it will be glad to give full 
consideration to the recommendations for 
credit made by regularly registered sec- 
ondary school authorities toward the 
completion of requirements for _ state 
credentials. 

Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, in charge 
of this service for the Army, prepared 
one of the volumes in the Regents 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New 
York. 


— eee 


The annual spring conference held at 
suffalo 


under the auspices of the New York State 


the State Teachers College at 
Association of Elementary Principals has 


been canceled this year due to waf 
transportation difficulties. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


A LIST OF PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINE 


ARTICLES AND BOOKS SUGGESTED BY 


RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, ANNA CLARK KENNEDY AND OTHER MEMBERS 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, AS AIDS TO TEACHERS 
WORKING WITH THE HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS PROGRAM 


In many schools the High School 
Victory Corps has been established 


during the fall and early winter months. 
In other schools the Victory Corps pro- 
gram is being organized at the beginning 
of the second semester. The bulletins, 
pamphlets, magazine articles and books 
included in this selective bibliography are 
presented to help teachers who are 
responsible for stimulating and guiding 
young people in activities so important 
for winning the war. 

The list emphasizes pamphlets and 
magazine articles which discuss the gen- 
eral Victory Corps program and materials 
which contribute particularly to the Pro- 
duction Service Division and the Com- 
munity Service Division. 

The bibliography, ‘Our American 
Armed Forces,” published in the Novem- 
ber 1942 number of the BULLETIN TO THE 
ScHOOLS consists of titles on the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Service which 
might well be used in connection with 
the work of the Land, Sea and Air Serv- 
ice Divisions of the Corps. 

In schools and libraries where there are 
great numbers of young people actively 
interested in the program, teachers and 
librarians will wish (1) to check the bi- 
weekly publication Education for Victory 
for information about new materials and 
the Education Index for references to 
additional magazine articles and (2) to 
consult the library’s card catalog and 
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vertical file for standard books and older 
pamphlets which contain excellent mate- 
rial for their purpose. While many new 
materials are necessary, many older ma- 
terials are equally valuable for helping 
youth prepare for war service and making 
young people’s participation in the war 
effort more effective. 


Victory Corps Bulletins 


New York State Education Department. 
High School Victory Corps. The Depart- 
ment. 1942. (Bulletin no. 1) 

U. S. Office of Education. High School 
Victory Corps; a national voluntary organ- 
ization for secondary schools. Gov't Ptg 
Office. 1942. 15c. (Victory Corps series. 
Pamphlet no. 1) 

Physical fitness through physical 
education for the Victory Corps. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1942. 25c 


The High School Victory Corps in 
Magazine Articles 


High School Victory Corps. Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. October 1942. p. 72-82 

——. W. TT. Melchoir. Educational 
method. December 1942. p. 103-6 

E. P. Andrus. Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology. December 1942. p. 231-40 

National Parent-Teacher. Decem- 
ber 1942. p. 18-20 

—— New York State Education. No- 
vember 1942. p. 149-50 

C. C. Harvey. 
November 1942. p. 856 

School and Society. October 3, 1942. 
p. 289 


School Activities. 
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High school war service planned. New York 
State Education Department. Bulletin to 
the Schools. September 1942. p. 21 

Libraries and the High School Victory 
Corps. A. L. Threlkeld. American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin. January 1943. 

5-6 

This article is also published in the January 
1943 issue of School Activities and the 
Library. 

Our high schools mobilize for victory. New 
York Times Magazine. November 29, 
1942. p. 15-17 
Many of the magazine articles on the High 

School Victory Corps program have been pub- 

lished in Education for Victory. To save space 

references to those articles are listed below 
according to the date of publication. 

October 1, 1942. p. 1, 3+ 

October 15, 1942. p. 3-5 

November 2, 1942. p. 8+ 

November 16, 1942. p. 5 

December 1, 1942. p. 3-4 

December 15, 1942. p. 5-10 

January 1, 1943. p. 3-6 

January 15, 1943. p. 3-10 


Other Important Sources of Material 


Sources of Victory Corps material. M. L. 
Batchelder. American Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin. January 1943. p. 6 


Also published in the January 1943 issue of 
School Activities and the Library. 


U. S. Office of Education. Education for 
Victory. Biweekly. Gov't Ptg Office. $1 
a year 

Victory Corps aids for administra- 
tors. Education for Victory. January 15, 
1943. p. 8-10 


Production Service Division of the 
High School Victory Corps 


Griffith, Sanford. Where can we get war 
workers? Public Affairs Committee. 1942. 
10c. (Public Affairs Pam. no. 75) 

Hart, V. B. & others. Farm management 
and marketing. Wiley. 1942. $2.75 

Deals with production and management 
practices in the major types of farming in 
New York State. 

Hawthorne, K. C. How to get ahead in a 
defense plant. Crowell. 1942. $2.50 

New York State Education Department. 
Bureau of Agricultural Education. Farm 
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Cadet Victory Corps. The Department. 
1943 
A mimeographed bulletin outlining content 
and recommendations for teachers preparing 
city and village youth for work on farms. 
Farm tractor repair and mainte- 


nance. The Department. 1942 


Repairing farm machinery. The De- 

partment. 1942 

These two monographs for teachers deal 
with the shop content of instruction and 
related technical phases of repair operation. 

——— What shall I do; occupations in 
agriculture. The Department. 1942 

An analysis of ability requirements and 
occupational opportunities for young peo- 
ple in agriculture in New York State. 

Division of Vocational Education. 
Monographs for war production training. 
The Department. 1942 
_ Free on request is a four-page folder which 
lists the monographs prepared and published 
by the Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education of the New York State Education 
Department in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education, the Federal Se- 
cuity Agency, Washington, D. C., in the series 
on the Machine Shop, Blueprint Reading, 
Inspection Practice Machined Parts, Inspec- 
tion Practice-Aircraft, Aircraft Metalwork, 
Sheet Metalwork, Precision Measurement in 
the Metalworking Industry, and the Electrical 
Series, Carpentry series, Training of Women 
Series and Farm Machinery series. 

Science Clubs of America. War service 
bulletin. Science Service, 1719 North st. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1942. Mimeo- 
graphed 25c 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. War and farm 
work. Gov't Ptg Office. 1942. 10c 
(Miscellaneous pub. 492) 

Suggestions for young workers without 
farm experience. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
structional materials and information relat- 
ing to vocational training for war produc- 
tion work. The office. 1942. Mimeographed. 
Free 


Catalogue; In- 


How rural youth may serve. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1942. 15c¢ (Education and 
National defense series no. 20) 
Job training for victory. Gov't Ptg 
Office. 1942 
U. S. Office of War Information. War facts. 
War Production Board. Free 
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—— Magazine Section. War jobs for 
women. The office. 1942. Multilithed. 
Free 

U. S. War Production Board. Division of 
Information. Production goes to war. 
The Board. 1942. Free 

Victory gardens. N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture. Cornell University, Ithaca 


A series of six bulletins dealing with sea- 
sonal recommendations and suggestions for 
school and community gardens. In prepara- 


tion. 

War Emergency Bulletins. N. Y. 
College of Agriculture. Ithaca 

This series of bulletins was prepared by 

gardening specialists to assist in the state-wide 
Victory Gardens program. They give prac- 
tical suggestions for securing maximum pro- 
duction from school and community gardens. 

War Manpower Commission. Manpower, 
one tenth of a nation. The commission. 


Free 


State 


Community Service Division of the 
High School Victory Corps 


Many of the titles listed in “ Books Essential 
Weapons for Victory,” published in the January 
1942 issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 
should be used with the materials included here. 
In fact, this part of the list is to a great extent 
a supplement to that bibliography. 
Ahern, Eleanor. The way we 

clothes. Barrows. 1941. $2 
Bechdolt, Jack. Junior air raid 

Lippincott. 1942. $1.75 
Bingham, F. C., ed. Community life in a 

democracy. 1942. National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers. 600 S. Michigan 

av., Chicago. 1942. $1 
Child-care training through the 

Corps. Education for Victory. 

ber 15, 1942. p. 7-10 
Cole, N. B. & Ernst, C. H. 

boys; 2d ed. rev. 1942. $2 
Education for Civilian Defense. N.Y. State 

War Council and the State Departments 

of Education, Health, Labor, Mental Hy- 

giene, and Social Welfare. Albany, N. Y. 

1942 


The pamphlets which have been published 
to date in this series are: (1) Community 
programs of child care, development and pro- 
tection; (2) Selection and training of volun- 
teers as child care aids; (3) Parents prepare: 
maintaining family morale in wartime; (4) 
Youth service councils; (5) Home nursing 


wash our 


wardens. 


Victory 
Decem- 


First aid for 


February 1943 


for civilian defense; (6) Preparation for 
naturalization of foreign born adults; (7) 
Program for advanced training for volunteer 
child health aids; (8) Suggested record forms 
and their use; (9) School program in home- 
making education to meet wartime needs; 
(10) Parents prepare: A supplement to Bul- 
letin 3, Maintaining family morale in war- 
time; (11) Guides for establishing nursery 
schools and child care and development centers 
for two to five-year-old children. 

Gorrell, F. L. & others. Food and family 
living. Lippincott. 1942. $1.80 

A new edition of The Family’s Food by the 
same authors. 

Harris, K. W. & Wood, M. A. 
many for school for camp and community. 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 
1942. Free 
(Bulletin no. 477) 

National Education Association of the 
United States. Department of Elementary 
School Principals. How to know and how 
to use your community. The association. 
1941-42, 75c 

New York University. Division of general 
education. Center for safety education. 
Fire prevention education. National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 85 John st., New 
York. 1942. 85c 

Pierce, A. L., ed. Home canning for victory, 
also preserving, pickling, and dehydrating. 
Barrows. 1942. $1.25 

Public Affairs Committee. How to win on 
the home front. The committee. 1942. 
10c (Public Affairs pamphlet no. 72) 


Meals for 


Silver, Fern. Nutrition. Appleton-Century. 
1942. $1 

Smith, A. E. B. Thrifty cooking for war- 
time by Alice B. Winn-Smith. Macmillan. 
1942. $1.50 

Stewart, J. J. 
consumption. 


Food: production, marketing, 
Prentice-Hall. 1940. $3.25 

Trott, L. L. American Red Cross text book 
on Red Cross home nursing. Blakiston. 
1942. $1.10: Washable Composition cover. 
60c 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. School 
lunches using farm surpluses. Gov't Ptg 
Office. 1940. .10c (Department of Agri- 
culture. Miscellaneous pub. no. 408) 

Bureau of Home Economics. A B C’s 

of mending. Gov't Ptg Office. 1942. 10c 
(Folder 1925) 





Bureau of Home Economics. Drying 
foods for victory needs. Gov't Ptg Office. 
1942. 10c (Farmers Bulletin no. 1918) 

Fight food waste in the home. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1942. Free 

Food for growth. The department, 
Office of Information. 1942. Single copy 
free. (Food for freedom series) 

Describes body building elements of various 
foods and contains a food score chart show- 
ing boys and girls how to grade themselves 
in their choice of food. 

Make-overs from men’s suits. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1942. 5c (Leaflet no. 230) 

Vitamins from farm to you. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1942. Free 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Small 
town manual for community action. Gov't 
Ptg Office. 1942. 5c (Industrial series 
no. 4) 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Standards for day care of chil- 
dren of working mothers. Gov't Ptg 
Office. 1942. 10c (Children in wartime 
no. 3. Bureau of Publications 284) 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Organiza- 
tion outline for local defense councils. The 
office. 1942. Free from state and local 
defense councils 

United States citizens defense corps; 
regulation no. 3 amended to August 1942. 
The council. 1942. Free from state and 
local defense councils 

The U. S. citizens service corps. 
The office. 1942. Free on request 
(OCD publication no. 3601) 

Volunteers in child care. The office. 
1942. Multilithed. Free 

What can I do? The citizen's hand- 
book for war. Gov't Ptg Office. 1942. 
Free 


Enumerates specific jobs for women and 
boys and girls. 


U. S. Office of Education. The administra- 
tion of school lunch programs. The office. 
1942. (Circular no. 211) 

Food for thought; the school’s re- 
sponsibility in nutrition education. Gov't 
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Ptg Office. 1942. 15c¢ (Education and 
national defense series no. 22) 

Helping the foreign born achieve 
citizenship. Gov't Ptg Office. 1942. 15¢ 
(Education and national defense series no. 
21) 

Home nursing courses in high 
schools. Gov’t Ptg Office. 1942. 15¢ 
(Education and national defense series no, 
9) 

Opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers in health education. Gov't Ptg 
Office. 1942. 20c 
(Bulletin 1942. no. 1) 

Together we serve. Gov't Ptg Office, 
1943. 15c (Education and national de- 
fense series no. 24) 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. De. 
partment of Information. Teachers’ hand- 
book on OPA’s wartime economic pro- 
gram. The office. 1942. Multilithed. Free 


U. S. Treasury Department. War Savings 
Stamps. Schools at war. The department. 
1942. Free 

U. S. War Production Board. Conservation 
Division. Get in the scrap. The board. 
1942. Free 

A plan for the organization of school chil- 
dren of America in the National Salvage 

Program, effective October 5, 1942. 
Williams, J. F. & Oberteuffer, Delbert. 

Health in the world of work. McGraw. 

1942. $1.96 

For additional materials in the field of home- 
making, librarians and teachers will wish to use 
the check lists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Home Economics Bureau; Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Consumer Division; Office of 
Emergency Management; the Office of War 
Administration; and the N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Education 
of the State Education Department has pre- 
pared and distributed three lists helpful for the 
Victory Corps: Source material in the field of 
clothing selection and conservation, Source ma- 
terial in the field of consumer education and 
Source material in the field of feeding the 
family in wartime. Additional copies of these 
lists are available to schools. 
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strv. while both schools and colleges are making drastic changes in 


11 
iu 


r programs. All this requires evaluation in terms of the effect on youth, 


hat will happen to many of these same thousands after the war ends, 
ether they will return to school and college or will seek reeducation and 
understanding of their places in a Nation having new relationships 
th the world as a result of the war are problems for which the State 
ducation Department must plan. This is the second problem. 
fhe third involves the necessity of increasing efficiency of educational 
services and programs. A continuous study of the kind of education being 
offered and its cost will tend to indicate the value and efficiency of the 


whole educational program. 


Other functions of the Division of Research include giving advice and 
assistance in the construction and use of measuring instruments in testing 
school programs, making psychological studies of problem children and 
advising graduate students and others in the selection and organization 


of research studies. 


While there is no sharp dividing line between research and administration 
or supervision, in general, research is concerned with discovering and 
verifying new facts, principles, technics and methods. By this procedure, 

State Education Department keeps informed of the advances made in 
education, tests the advances and initiates programs designed to improve 
both the content and method of fulfilling the purposes of the Department : 
to guide the schools of the State in presenting the best program available 
in preparing the children of the State for the obligations and privileges 


ot state and national citizenship 














Know 


YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—X 


RESEARCH 


The research staff of the State Education Department is charged with 
making studies useful to the Commissioner of Education and the Board 
of Regents in the formulation of educational policies and in the appraisal 
of educational programs and services; making studies of problems recom 
mended by the administrative and supervisory officers of the Department 
within their respective areas of work; stimulating and helping to coordi- 
nate research in the schools and colleges of the State and through state 
educational organizations; and conducting such other studies as _ the 


Commissioner may approve or direct. 


The staff assigned to research is headed by an Assistant Commissioner 
responsible directly to the Commissioner. Under direction of the Assistant 
Commissioner are the Division of Research and the Bureau of Statistical 


Services. 


The Bureau of Statistical Services collects, audits and compiles statistical 
data required of schools and colleges, prepares the Department's annual 
statistical reports, supplies statistical information requested by adminis- 
trative officers, assists the Division of Research and administrative 
divisions of the Department in statistical work requiring use of tabulating 
cards and machines, and conducts such statistical studies as may be 


assigned or approved. 


Principal functions of the Division of Research include formulating 
research studies which will contribute to the solution of educational prob- 
lems which have been stated by various sources, and planning and con- 
ducting research studies allocated to the Division, which operations involve 
gathering data and making appropriate analyses and interpretations. 


Outstanding problems now before the Division include research for 
adapting educational programs to the needs of youth during the war, 
planning more effectively for the postwar period and initiating continuous 
inquiry into the character and cost of public education. The first grows 
out of the fact that thousands of school pupils and college students are 
leaving their studies to enter the armed forces and to fill the ranks of 
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